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REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS 



OF THE 



COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 



IN REGARD TO THE ~ / 



INVESTIGATION OF TREATY MATTERS. 



In pursuance of a Eesolution passed by the Assembly the 
Committee on Foreign Belations met at the Foreign Office at 
10 a. m., June 3rd, 1890, where the following proceedings 
were had : 

Committee present — Hons. A. Marques, J. T. Baker and H. 
G. Crabbe. 

Absent by consent — Hons. H. P. Baldwin and J. E. Bush. 

The Chairman to Minister Austin. — Would you please give 
this Committee the history of the Treaty negotiations, so as 
to complete the written documents submitted to the House, 
and thus enable the Committee to carry out the instructions 
given to it through Hon. Macfarlane's resolution. 

Mr. Austin. — What started the Treaty negotiations was 
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principally my own impulse. I felt very anxious to get the 
United States to spend money at Pearl Biver, which would 
enhance the value of real estate in that district. I had a 
good deal of private correspondence with Minister Carter, 
and other people in "Washington, to find out if it would be 
practicable to obtain from the United States a treaty more 
durable than the present one. The answers I received from 
America concurred in stating that there was no probability 
of the United States ever making an appropriation for expen- 
diture in Pearl Eiver in the present state of uncertainty of 
our treaty relations, that might terminate in a few years, and 
that no steps would be taken in it unless the United States 
could obtain a guarantee of time, and be sure that the money 
spent would not be rendered useless by the termination of 
the present treaty. I thought it would be good for the coun- 
try to obtain a treaty with America which would only termi- 
nate by mutual consent, and I wrote to Minister Carter to 
ascertain the views of Mr. Blaine on the subject. Mr. Carter 
came home, and I had a number of conversations with him 
about the matter, and I rather think I started it myself— I 
don't know that I did— either I did or he did, or some mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, it is rather indistinct, the idea that it 
would be well if we could extend all of our treaties. 

Q. All of your treaties with other States? 

A.— I mean with the United States, I am speaking solely 
of the United States now, and that if we could do that proba- 
bly they would then feel like going on and making such an 
investment at Pearl Harbor as would be of a great deal of 
value to this country, and develop property down there, and 
property down between here and there ; and we talked it over 
a great deal, and Mr. Carter told me that he thought that Mr. 
Blaine, and probably the President, although we have not as 
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much definite information of the views of the President as we 
had of those of Mr. Blaine, except what we had through 
Blaine himself. We thought Mr. Blaine himself would be 
willing to make some extension of the treaties on reasonable 
terms, and then it was suggested, on account of the Samoan 
difficulties, which were cropping up, and seeming to be rather 
serious, the interference there, that if we could get something 
which had been tried for by every administration since the 
country commenced most ; that is, the guarantee of the inde- 
pendence of this country by the United States, it would re- 
lieve us from any further consideration in the international 
politics of the world, it would take us out of it, if it was un- 
derstood that the United States had guaranteed our indepen- 
dence it could not be disturbed by anybody ; and we talked 
over the details considerably of a treaty, and we finally re- 
quested — some of us, probably myself — requested Mr. Carter 
to draw a form of treaty which we would like to go over. He 
did so, and it was in pencil, and we talked it over, and 
changed it, and altered it, and figured about it very consider- 
ably. The Cabinet met him a number of times, and met and 
considered this matter a number of times when he was not 
present, I think, and the result was the Treaty, which is sub- 
mitted in my papers there, after a great deal of talk and ar- 
rangement. 

Q. — In relation to the clauses connected with military 
matters? 

A. — Mr. Carter said that he didn't know if we undertook 
to put this Treaty through, that he didn't know that the 
United States if they were going to guarantee our indepen- 
dence, would ask that the provision be put in the Treaty, that 
they should be allowed to land troops if it should be neces- 
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sary for the purpose of doing that, but they might, and I think 
Mr. Carter said, that as a Hawaiian he would not consent 
to anything of that kind, and that was the universal opinion 
of the Cabinet, we all thought that would not do, that it was 
not proper. And I think Mr. Carter said that it was not 
probable that the United States would insist on anything of 
the kind, but that they might suggest it, and I think I asked 
Mr. Carter to draw up such a form as he thought the United 
States would suggest, if they did suggest that thing, and he 
did so, and then he drew another, there were two of them, 
and we all — nobody either in the Cabinet or anywhere else 
consented to it — we all simply opposed it, Thurston and 
Ashford were quite savage about it, both of them, but we 
were all opposed to it. 

Q. — You were all opposed to the idea? 
A. — We were all opposed to the idea of having any clause 
in there to permit the landing of trdops, and Mr. Carter was 
also opposed to that. 

Q. — Mr. Carter was opposed to it? 
A. — Yes sir. 

Q. — Was not he the one that suggested it? 
A. — He suggested that the United States might, if we 
negotiated with them, they might insist upon a clause of 
• that kind, and Mr. Carter said at the time that, if they did, 
he would not consent to it as a Hawaiian, he didn't think it 
was proper. At my request he drew up what it was possible 
that the United States might present, and we immediately, 
without any dissention of feeling whatever, decided that 
none of us should recommend anything of the kind. 

Q. — Was not the objection made in the Cabinet that with 
such a clause the King might object to the Treaty altogether? 



A. — -I should think not, I don't remember anything of that 
kind. I do remember that none of us would recommend it 
to the King, and in the Cabinet we so told him. 

Q. — And didn't Mr. Carter say that if the King objected to 
the clause, it might be left out here and inserted in Wash- 
ington? 

A. — No sir, I never heard a word of that kind, I am cer- 
tain there was never any such idea, Mr. Carter was opposed 
to it as we were. 

Q. — It was strange if he was opposed to it, he suggested 
it? 

A. — He did not. I told you he said in the negotiation of 
these things the United States might raise a question of that 
kind, but if they should raise a question of that kind he 
would object to it, ^because I, as a Hawaiian"— those are his 
words, "cannot agree to it." 

Q. — Will you kindly try to refresh your memory and say 
what ideas were brought forth in support of that suggestion, 
that the United States might at sometime raise a question 
of that kind. Did Mr. Carter say that Mr. Blaine had made 
such intimation? 

A. — Oh, no; not at all, we were speaking generally of the 
negotiations of treaties, and he said if we ask the United 
States to guarantee our independence, it might be possible 
that they may ask for the privilege to land troops, and he 
said, I should not be willing to negotiate with them, to do 
that, as a Hawaiian. We all agreed to that, and I said to 
him, suppose you draw a form in which that thing might be 
suggested by the United States, if they should, so that we 
can talk it oyer, and he drew then two separate forms, he 
said possibly they might do this way or that way, and we all 
decided that we would not consent to it whatever, there is 
no doubt in my mind whatever about that. 
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Mr. Crabbe. — Was there not some talk in regard to the 
giving of Pearl Eiver at the suggestion of the United States 
for landing of troops? 

A. — Excuse me, I don't think I exactly understand you. 

Q. — Well, in the Treaty there is a clause in it about giving 
the United States a coaling station at Pearl Eiver, was not 
there something said in that meeting, when Mr. Carter was 
present, that would lead you to suppose that it was the in- 
tention of holding Pearl River up to the United States? 

A. — No, sir; that idea was entirely new to me; you suggest 
it now. Now, is the first time I ever heard it. As a matter of 
course, if they have a coaling station there, they would land 
their own forces at the coaling station naturally. I never 
heard that suggestion before Mr. Crabbe, that is the first 
time. 

Q. — I thought perhaps it might have come up in that con- 
versation. 

A. — No, it did not, I know that it did not, not in that form 
at all. Well, I next suggested it the thing to represent it to 
His Majesty — but you have the Cabinet minutes of what was 
presented there and the conversation that we had with Mr. 
Carter, indicated that he thought Mr. Blaine would probably 
be favorable to this arrangement, that he didn't know 
how Congress would stand, or the feeling in relation to 
them, he could not be able to tell that very much until about 
the time of the assembling of Congress, to find out whether 
Congress was in accord with the Administration, or whether 
there were reasons why they could not agree or get it allowed, 
and Mr. Carter was instructed in accordance with the mat- 
ters, and you have his instructions there. 

The Chairman. — Well, before going so far as the instruc- 
tions, will you kindly tell me whether the matter was pre- 
sented to the King the first time ? 



A. — The matter was presented to the King the first time in 
Cabinet Council, and we went over there. We had a type-writer 
copy of this proposed Treaty, and added to it, written over on 
top, not to be copied in because it may be rejected, on one 
sheet of paper, the two clauses about landing troops, one on 
the left and one on the right ; they were attached I suppose 
by the type-writer clerk and added in there, and a blue pen- 
cil was drawn across it ; and after reading it to the King that 
clause was also read to him, and I remarked to him at the 
time, — no, I think Mr, Damon said, — we read Your Majesty 
this in order that you may know that we have considered 
this matter in all its bearings, and we cannot recommend the 
adoption of the clause, or anything of that kind ; and I think 
the King's remark was, why not, if the United States want to 
land troops they will do it anyway ; and the answer of the 
Cabinet was, that we did'nt think it policy, and we did'nt con- 
sider anything of the kind, and that is not a part of our 
proposed Treaty. Well, subsequently Mr. Damon, at the re- 
quest of the King, I believe, sent that document over for me 
to look over again, and the next morning we saw it in print, 
and that last part of it, as clause six, to our great astonish- 
ment. 

Q. — I suppose it would have been better if that clause had 
been left here ? 

A. — If that clause was never part of the Treaty it would, 
perhaps, have saved some ill considered feeling that people 
should not have had. It was an unprincipled lie in calling 
that a part of the Treaty, which it was not, and after the ex- 
planations which were given still insisting upon it that that 
was the Treaty, and that we were trying to get the United 
States' troops to land here. Every member of this Cabinet, 
ever since I have been in it, has been distinctly and clearly 
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pronounced against annexation, and in favor of the mainten^ 
ance of the independence of this country. There never has» 
been, on the part of Minister Carter, or any member of this 
Cabinet, since I have been here to this day, a question for one 
moment of annexation, or of any interference with the inde- 
pendence of this country, unless you call it interference that 
we were willing to agree if the United States guaranteed our 
sovereignty against themselves as well as others, we were 
willing to agree that we would not make any treaties without 
their knowledge, not their consent, but their knowledge, we 
were willing to do that. I should be willing to do it to-day, 
perfectly willing ; I think it would be the best for this coun- 
try if that had been carried out, if the authority had been 
sent forward to Mr. Carter in December. I believe that to- 
day we should have stood upon the same ground as American 
property, and if they took off the duty stnd passed bounties, 
we would have got the bounty. I believe that would have 
been done if we had been ready to go in promptly in time, 
but I think it is too late now. 

Q, — If you thought it was so urgent to get the Treaty, and 
when the Cabinet saw that the Treaty could not be obtained 
before the meeting of the Legislature, why did not the Cabi- 
net hasten the meeting of the Legislature instead of postpon- 
ing it ? 

A. — We did not postpone it — it ordinarily would have been 
on the 30th of May— we did hasten it. 

Q. — The old form was on the 30th of April ? 

A.— Not under this Constitution. It has always been the 
custom from time immemorial to take the last of the month, 
and the reason is to give time to get in the reports. You see 
now that the Minister of the Interior has not got in every- 
thing — it is not all printed yet, and the time was set a week 
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ahead in order that we might get at it ; but there is nothing 
for the Legislature to consider about the Treaty — if there 
was, on account of the agitation in Washington, this Legisla- 
ture could not negotiate a treaty — the Legislature cannot do 
that. What we wanted was to get the thing gone over with 
over there, lacking ratification here, and we directly stated to 
the King that the responsibility was too much for any Minis- 
ter to take to recommend a ratification of that without con- 
sideration of the Legislature, but that we wanted to get it in 
shape to submit to the Legislature, and say to the Legisla- 
ture, gentlemen, the United States is willing to do so and so, 
is it best that we ratify and agree to that, or is it not — that 
is what we wanted to get for the Legislature if we could. 

Q. — Well, I see in your Cabinet minutes, the King in your 
first meeting accepted it ? 

A. — He did, and subsequently he denied it. 

Q. — Have you any more information to give us on that 
subject ? 

A. — Well, that is all there is of it. 

Q. — Well, you cannot give any more ? 

A. — There is no more of it, it is simply a matter of fact, it 
is a question of veracity between His Majesty and three of 
his Ministers. 

Q # — Can you tell us what objection he made when he did 
make his objection ? 

A. — Just what is stated there. 

Q. — Nothing more ? 

A. — I don't recollect another word. 

Q. — Have you any other information that you might give 

us? 

A. — The only information is recent, that, not having start- 
ed any negotiation, and then this proposition for legislation 
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coming up in the United States, we have suspended of course 
all negotiations, and Mr. Carter had entered, not exactly a 
formal protest, but a notice in the Secretary of State's office 
that that proposed legislation would be very inequitable to 
this country. 

Q. — When you started the Treaty the Cabinet was a unit, 
was it not, all four of the Ministers adopted the idea of a 
Treaty? 

A. — Yes sir. 

Q. — Will you kindly re-call your memory again and say 
whether Mr. Carter first proposed these additional clauses 
that were thereafter accepted by the Cabinet ? 
A.— The additional? 
Q. — About landing troops? 

A. — It never was accepted by anybody at any time 
whatever, it was only put there simply as the form set up 
that we might have to agree against, and there was not a sin- 
gle member of the Cabinet or Mr. Carter who would accept 
anything of th<* kind at all, not one. If anybody has any 
different knowledge on that subject, he will give it outside of 
anything that occurred in the Cabinet. 

Q. I think that you received in March last a letter from 

Mr. Carter, an official letter from Mr. Carter, number 38, 
March 19th, 1889. I looked for it in the file and it is not 
there? 

A. Perhaps you can find it in the letters that the Com- 
mittee have. 

Q. — But you have the Cabinet minutes? 

A. Yes, sir; I have such minutes as were kept, they were 

generally written by Mr. Ashford and copied by me. 
Q. — Are they in the book? 
A. — Yes, sir. 
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Q. — I think the Committee would be pleased to see them. 

A.. — I don't think it best to show them to the Committee, 
they are not an official record you know, they are merely 
kept for the convenience of the Cabinet, and one member of 
the Cabinet ' going back ' on us it is not necessary for us to 
give away our property. 

Q. — You refuse to give it? 

A, — 1 simply say to you as I look upon it now I don't 
think it best, I don't think it proper, the minutes are very 
imperfectly copied, generally mere memoranda and they are 
not perfect, they are not kept as an official report at all. 
There is no law whatever requiring that any be kept. I can- 
not find in this office a single minute of any Cabinet ever kept 
here until I came. 

Q. — To allow the Committee to do its work, the minutes of 
the meetings of June, July, August and September are neces- 
sary ; that is to say, during the time that Mr. Carter was here 
would have been very interesting. 

A. — Well I don't think that there is anything in them that 
it would be right and proper that I should give the Commit- 
tee. I think that whatever is in the Cabinet minutes during 
that time belongs to the Cabinet. It is not an official which 
takes our meetings and conferences together, but the 
record is simply a memorandum kept of them that in order if 
we refer back we can find what we did, said, or thought at the 
former time. 

Q. — And in the same way you don't consider that it would 
be good, that it would be right, for the private communica- 
tions that you received — 

A.. — Most certainly not. I am in correspondence with Mr. 
Carter all the time. 

Q. — On State matters any confidential letters, — I don't 
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know the usage here, — in other States all confidential letters 
are to be kept confidential and belong to the State. 

A. — And my letters are personal letters between me and 
Mr. Carter. 

Q. — But they are relating to Treaty matters ? 

A. — To Treaty matters and a dozen or a hundred other 
matters, but that does not make them public property. Have 
I not a right to a private correspondence ? I certainly shall 
decline to give up my private letters. You might ask for my 
private letter book. 

Q. — We make a difference between your private letters on 
private affairs and private letters on public affairs. 

(After search, letter of March 19th could not be found.) 

Mr. Austin, (continuing). I will look for it. I suppose 
they will be on file there, they ought to be. No, I distinctly 
decline to give anybody my private letters on any subject, I 
don't care what it is. 

Q. — And you distinctly decline to give the minutes, — to al- 
low us to read the minutes ? 

A. — Well, that is my present feeling about it. If you wish 
I will consult my colleagues about it and see what they say. 
There is nothing in there that would certainly make any dif- 
ference. There is nothing in there except what I have stated 
to you. 

Q. — If there is nothing, what objection can you have to al- 
lowing us to read the minutes ? 

A. — Simply because they are not an official document and 
don't belong to the Government or anything of the kind. It 
would be simply a concession. I have got here a very con- 
siderable record of my dealing with His Majesty in relation 
to the presentation of bills and things of that kind, which 
is interspersed with the deaths of citizens, &c, a request for 
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a loan of his house to my brother up at , and it is mixed 

in together, and among them I have kept my private memo* 
randum of the date I delivered bills to him, and the date 
that he approved them, and all that. Would you call that a 
public record. 

Q.— Giving it to the Committee does not send it to the 
public ? 

A. — That may be so, but suppose the Committee should 
judge differently and think it ought to be published, then it 
would go to the public wouldn't it? I am perfectly willing 
to give you any other information in my power in relation to 
this, but I distinctly decline to give you my private letters 
unless I am compelled to, and I don't think anybody can 
compel me. 

Q. — I consider private letters on public matters are always 
a public matter. 

A. — Well, that is rather a singular conclusion. 

Mr. Crabbe. — Would you object Mr. Austin to giving the 
extract referring to the public matters from your private let- 
ters? 

A. — Well, I might, perhaps, it would be a great amount of 
work to go over all that time and pick it out, but I think I 
could do it. 

The Chairman. — When should we be able to know about 
that letter No. 38 ? 

A, — I don't know, I will see if I can find it. What letter 
was it ? 

Q. — The formal letter from Mr. Carter on a treaty matter. 

A. — I don't know, I should not wonder — it must be around 
somewhere — will endeavor to find it, if I can, and as soon as 
I find it I will let you know. 

Mr. Crabbe. — In regard to that question I asked about 
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your private letters, if you can do it without too much trou- 
ble to yourself, we would be very much obliged to you to 
give us an extract bearing on the Treaty. 

A. — I will tell you what I will do, I will separate my private 
letters carefully, the period which we are talking about and 
look them over, and if I see anything bearing upon the Treaty 
matter I will make an extraet, I would just as leave do that 
for you, I would do that very gladly. 

Here the Committee adjourned until 1:30 p. m. 



Afternoon Session, June 3d, 1890. 

Pursuant to adjournment, the Committee met at 1:30 
p. m., in the Interior Office, where the following proceedings 
were had : 

Testimony of Hon. L. A. Thurston. 

The Chairman.— I understand that you had a great deal to 
do, in your official capacity, with the Treaty negotiations, and 
we would like you to state to this Committee what you know 
about the Treaty, how it was inaugurated, and what happened 
on all occasions. 

A.- — As you stated, I have known of everything that has 
been transacted from the beginning up, but as it covers a 
great deal of ground, is there any particular point that you 
wish me to come to ? 

Q.— You might tell us when it was that you first heard 
about this Treaty. 

Mr. Baldwin. — -It is well to be brief, as we want only the 
main facts, and the record is apt to be voluminous. 

A. — I refer here to this reply which the Cabinet made to 
the Committee which waited on them on the Treaty question. 
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As is therein stated, the subject of treaty revision had the 
consideration of the Cabinet for a long time, certainly a year, 
off and on, when action was taken. The reasons for desiring a 
revision were several. One was the well authenticated state- 
ment, which was made to us, that the independence of the 
Hawaiian Islands had been made the subject of discussion 
among certain of the Great Powers within the year then last 
past ; and the fact, which was unquestioned, that we are now 
almost the sole remaining independent power in the Pacific ; 
and, within the last year or two, especially, there has been 
the greatest activity among the Great Powers in taking pos- 
session, either absolutely or under protectorates, of the 
islands scattered all over the Pacific, — that was the first 
reason. 

The second was, that at the last session of Congress, just 
prior to the Presidential election I think it was, there was 
developed the proposition to either reduce or do away with 
the sugar duty and to substitute a bounty in favor of Ameri- 
can sugars. It seemed to us that it was wise to attempt to 
forestall any such action by obtaining a treaty before any 
legislation was had, which would have place us on the same 
basis as American sugars with respect to any bounty, with 
two things in view; first, that the fact that such a provision 
was in the Treaty would serve as a very strong argument 
against any such bounty being given should there be attempted 
the repeal of the duty, because the argument in favor 
of paying a bounty was only because the duties were to 
be taken away. Without the bounty the probability is that 
they would not seriously interfere with the duty if we could 
get that into the Treaty, even though we never expected to 
receive any actual bounty, it would work in that way to pre- 
vent the taking off the duty, that was the second point. 
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The third reason for desiring the revision now of the 
treaty relations instead of waiting until the period had 
elapsed for which it was to run, was that the experience at 
the lapse of the last treaty in 1883, was that there would be 
the most strenuous objection and opposition to our renewal 
of the treaty relations on this same basis, or more favorable 
to us, as we desired to get them, and it was unwise to wait 
until the time was at hand when we would have to act, or 
would be liable to have notice from Congress to terminate 
the Treaty; that is, if we started in now with five years to 
work in we would sometime during that five years, even if we 
didn't strike it now, be more likely to come across a Con- 
gress and Senate which would be favorable to us then if we 
waited until the end of the five years and then began operations, 
because we might, before the end of that five years, find a 
combination more favorable to us than after the expiration 
of the five years. 

The fourth reason was, that, as a matter of fact, we ascer- 
tained to our satisfaction that the present situation in Wash- 
ington was probably the most favorable that would ever 
come to us; certainly that ever had been since the original 
treaty, in obtaining not only an understanding of existing 
treaty relations, but of getting those points more favorable 
to us than the existing treaty. The combination of facts 
which produced this situation were, that for the first time in 
many years, the Executive and both Houses of the Legisla- 
ture of Congress were in possession of the same party, ap- 
parently all working harmoniously one with the other; one 
reason for their working harmoniously being, that es- 
pecially in the House that they were close to the minority, 
the numbers of the majority were so close that they were 
compelled, as a party, to act together to prevent themselves 
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from disintegrating, and that therefore any proposition that 
was agreed to by the Executive and the Senate would proba- 
bly be agreed to by the House of Representatives, and we 
have had good reason to believe that the proposition which 
we desired to make would meet the approval of both the 
Senate and the Executive. There was some correspondence 
back and forth between Mr. Carter and Mr. Austin, which I 
presume you have had, I have not seen it from that day to 
this. 

Eventually Mr. Carter asked for a leave of absence to come 
home, largely on account of his health, and partially in con- 
nection with this matter. When he came, — I think he arriv- 
ed here in June, — -when he arrived, Mr. Green was still a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, but was sick abed, if I recollect right, but 
I don't think there was ever any discussion. I think Mr. 
Green may have been down here once, and a very brief refer- 
ence was made to it, but nothing in particular done. Later 
on,— I won't attempt to give dates, — it was, I think, after the 
Wilcox row T , or it may have been just before it, it was along 
in that portion of the year, Mr. Carter met the Cabinet form- 
ally and talked over the matter. At the first meeting there 
was an hour or two discussion on the general situation of 
these various subjects, — these various reasons that I have 
given as to why we wanted to take action, — his ideas as to 
the feasibility of carrying out treaty revision now being to 
the effect that he considered it an extremely favorable oppor- 
tunity, more particularly owing to the fact that Mr. Blaine 
being in the Foreign Office there, and the fact that he is more 
familiar with Hawaiian affairs than almost any other public 
man in the United States, and has always from the very be- 
ginning, when we first began treaty operations for the Recip- 
rocity Treatv, been the warm advocate of the Hawaiian Trea- 
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ty, and of Hawaiian interests in every respect, and has with- 
stood in every way, in his party, the attacks even of his own 
party, and the fact that he was in a position of the greatest 
importance in such a treaty revision, was one of the strongest 
points for taking action now. 

As the result of our discussion, Mr. Carter was asked, — I 
don't remember by who, some member of the Cabinet, — to 
put into shape his ideas of what the Treaty should be, he 
having given a good deal of thought to the matter. We then 
adjourned, and he put his ideas into shape ; that was given 
to Mr. Austin, and read over to the Cabinet, and by Mr. Aus- 
tin given to me to have it put into type-writing ; and I did 
so, making five copies of the Treaty, one for each of the Min- 
isters and one for Mr. Carter ; and we then, after it was in 
shape, held a second meeting, at which Mr. Carter was pre- 
sent, and the Treaty was gone over with, section by section, 
quite a number of amendments were made, mostly verbal, so 
that it was considerably marked up, interlineations made and 
some things stricken out. I think that meeting occupied all 
of two hours, an hour and a half or two hours, perhaps ; and 
when we had the matter finally in shape, as amended, my re- 
collection of what then followed is this : I will interpolate 
here ; this original draft of the Treaty did not contain what 
has been spoken of as the army clause, that which is entitled 
the proposed addition of section four, it did not contain that. 
My recollection of what took place is this : Mr. Carter said, 
" Well we seem to have come to a conclusion as to w r hat we 
want ; that is our amended draft. Now when I go on to 
Washington, and we make our propositions, in all probability 
they will not take our Treaty 'holus bolus' as we propose ; 
they may have some counter ideas which they will make 
propositions concerning what the Treaty shall consist of, and 
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I should like, so far as possible, to know your ideas before 
hand, before I go, as to what you would agree to." I remem- 
ber that I said, for instance, What do you think they might 
ask for? He said :--"I think that one point which they might 
ask to have incorporated in the Treaty would be, that taking 
into consideration that they were to guarantee our indepen- 
dence, they should have the right to land troops here for the 
purpose of carrying out that guarantee in such way as they 
might think was necessary. For instance, if they w r ere to 
guarantee us against the invasion of a foreign power they 
should have the right to land troops to carry out that guar- 
antee." There was not much discussion about it, and he was 
again asked to put his ideas, of what form they would ask 
that, into shape. The amended draft of the Treaty was again 
given to me to have put in type-writing, as Mr. Austin did 
not have one in his office, and I had one down here, and was 
given to me to make a clean copy of. I did so, and I forget 
whether Mr. Carter sent to me direct the article entitled, 
" Proposed addition to section four," or whether he sent it 
to Mr. Austin, and Mr. Austin sent it down here ; anyhow, it 
came to me in manuscript, and I had five copies of that * pro- 
posed addition ' struck off, together with five copies of the 
Treaty as amended. 

The Chairman. — I suppose you did not keep the original ? 

A. — I will look in my drawer. No, I did'nt keep the origi- 
nal draft, this is the second clean copy that was made. 

Q. — -I mean the original manuscript ? 

A. — No, I did not, it was destroyed. This is my second 
clean copy that I made, I took the original, and the four co- 
pies were given around. We then, by appointment, met Mr. 
Carter again at the Foreign Office. All these interviews were 
at the Foreign Office, and I presented to each one a clean 
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copy, as amended, together with this proposed addition to 
section four, which was fastened on the back as it is here. 
We then went over the clean copy, as it had been amended, 
section by section again, and agreed to the whole of it. 

Q. — Agreed to the whole of it, including the proposed ad- 
dition to section four ? 

A. — No, the whole of the Treaty as it stood. We then came 
to the discussion of the addition of article four, and it was 
discussed at some length, the discussion being, so far as I 
recollect, almost entirely between members of the Cabinet, 
and it was objected to from the beginning. It was several 
days later, so that there had been opportunity for thinking 
the matter over. I had bestowed considerable thought on it, 
and it presented very strong objections to my mind. I re- 
member the principle objection which presented itself to me, 
and one which I spoke of strongly in the meeting, was the 
fact that it would enable the Cabinet, for the time being, 
whosoever they might be, to claim the active intervention 
and assistance of any armed force to support them in any ar- 
bitrary course that they might want to carry on, on the 
ground that they were the Government. You will notice the 
wording of one of them : " If (which God forbid) the inde- 
pendence and sovereignty, or tranquil administration of the 
Hawaiian Government should be threatened " — I claimed 
that that would mean that any person here who might be at- 
tempting to xesist some arbitrary action would be threaten- 
ing the tranquility of the Hawaiian Government, and thereby 
they would be entitled to claim the assistance of the Ameri- 
can Government to put them down. In other words, it would 
give them absolute power to call upon the United States 
Government to carry out any arbitrary schemes that they 
may have, legally or illegally, on the people who may oppose 
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tliem. After discussion, it was unanimously (by the members 
of the Cabinet, Mr. Carter not indicating his desires) decided 
that we would reject this clause in this way, it not having 
been put forward by Mr. Carter, or considered as haying been 
something which we should put in, but it being for the pur- 
pose that if they should ask for anything of that kind at their 
end of the line, that Mr. Carter was instructed here, before- 
hand, to refuse to negotiate it. 

Q. — Any such business as that he should decline to agree 
to it ? 

A. — If they should ask for certain additions, that he should 
know beforehand that we would refuse absolutely here, he 
would not waste any time in trying to beat around the bush, 
but would simply then and there refuse to go on on that 
basis; but if he knew that we didn't want it, but would be 
willing finally to accede to their proposition, or something of 
that kind, then he would temporize and attempt to get the 
best that he could. Our instructions finally to him were, 
that we should not accept anything of that kind, I then drew 
through my copy and wrote the word "rejected." That is 
exactly as it stood at that time, it remains still as a part of 
the draft, showing what had been done. 

Mr. Carter, after we had taken our vote, — I usually act 
as Chairman of the Cabinet, — and it was unanimously reject- 
ed, Mr. Carter then said, "I concur entirely in your opinion 
concerning this matter, I don't think we should accede to 
any such proposition if they made it." 

I think Mr. Carter went and talked with the King, — talked 
over the whole subject, that we had got this thing entirely 
into shape. Mr. Damon, who frequently is the medium of 
communication between the Cabinet and the King, sometimes 
Austin and sometimes Damon, took the draft over to the 
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King to look over. It was in the same situation as we had 
considered it, 

Mr. Crabbe. — Without taking that clause off? 

X. — He did not take it off. Of course Mr. Damon reported 
to us that he had not taken it off, he will speak for himself, 
but I understood that he left this copy, including the rejected 
proposition,, with His Majesty. We afterwards met in Cabi- 
net Council and produced the Treaty, — the proposed basis of 
Treaty — to the King, and I presume the minutes set forth 
what was done, I do not recollect now the exact details of it. 

I do not know that I have much more to say beyond this 
point T that up to this stage of it, from the beginning, as is 
the usual course in Executive negotiations of treaties, it was 
not intended that the matter should be made public, as it is 
not etiquette — international etiquette. Here a treaty is 
simply in pendency of negotiation to make it public, and the 
the sole intention was to advance the business to such a stage 
that it could be brought up before the Legislature when it 
should meet, as it is now, in Assembly for consideration; as I 
considered, and all of us considered that it involved such 
radical changes and departures from our prior treaty rela- 
tions, that neither the existing Cabinet or any Cabinet should 
attempt to commit the country to a course which would affect 
it for all time; certainly very sensibly for a large number of 
years, without the consent of the people through their Rep- 
resentatives, and that it was never the intention that any 
treaty should be signed without the acquiescence of the Leg- 
islature. If we had not brought the matter forward to the 
extent that protocols could be submitted to the Legislature 
as giving what the two Governments had agreed they would 
incorporate in the Treaty if it was passed, there would be 
nothing, as there is now nothing, for the Legislature to act 
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upon, and our sole and only object was to get the matter 
into such a condition that the Legislature could judge 
whether or not it was best for them to debate such a treaty 
or not, and whatever treaty we negotiated, whatever points 
we brought up, we proposed to lay before the Legislature 
aud advocate them openly. 

One further point I think of ; It is recited in the resolu- 
tions, so it is germain here, as to the position which the 
Attorney-General has taken in the matter. Up until the 
day on which we went before His Majesty in Council, I had 
never heard the slightest objection on the part of the Attorney- 
General to the Treaty, or any clause in it, other than the 
general discussion that had been going on, and naturally we 
had a great many meetings, including a great variety of sub- 
jects, and there had been a great many discussions, pro and 
con, but it had been boiled down finally into this Treaty as 
it stands, with the proposed addition rejected, and until that 
day I had no intimation whatever the Attorney-General was 
not in perfect accord with the balance of the Cabinet; in fact, 
it was by his vote, as one of the Cabinet, that that final con- 
clusion was arrived at. To my astonishment, when we met 
in Cabinet Council to carry out the course which had been— 

The Chairman. — Cabinet Council previous to Mr. Carter's 
departure or posterior ? 

A. — It must have been previous ; it was the one at which 
he raised the objection ; I would not swear whether it was 
before or after. 

Q. — I understand that the Cabinet was a unit at the start ; 
now the question is, when the split occurred whether it was 
anterior to the Attorney-General's departure or since he came 
back? 

A. — The Attorney-General's ! Oh, it was before, it was be- 
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fore this point that I speak of ; he raised the point there 
\vhigh we had discussed in the Cabinet, and which I was fa- 
vorable to at first. This is an argument which struck me for- 
cibly, that while their treaty rights, — their present treaty 
rights in Pearl River,— were not derogatory to our interests, 
they were evidently a point which they thought a great deal 
of, and that so long as we held control of that we had some- 
thing in our hands which they wanted, which they did'nt 
have, which we could use as a make weight in getting some- 
thing from them, and, consequently, if we could hold back 
the extension of the entire Treaty, as it stands now, until we 
got the free trade clause,— that is, mutual free trade for all 
articles, — and make the continuation of the Pearl River clause 
subject to our getting free trade, that we would then have an 
argument, have something to give them which they wanted, 
and which we were not giving them for nothing. That, after 
being discussed at great length in the Cabinet, I was finally 
convinced that it would not be well to attempt to impose that 
as a condition of extending the treaty as it stands now, and 
it was understood that without that being put indefinitely in 
the instructions, Mr. Carter was to attempt to get that ; but 
it was not intended to have that appear officially on the face 
of the Treaty, or in the instructions, and was so understood 
by us all. When we came to have this interview with His 
Majesty, the Attorney-General raised this point, and I don't 
think that he raised any other than that this Pearl Eiver 
clause should be made subject to our obtaining of a free trade 
clause, and it was a surprise to me that he should raise the 
point there after we had discussed it so fully, and understood 
that it was not to be embodied therein ; that he should raise 
it there before his Majesty, as it is the rule I believe every- 
where to prevent any divergence of counsel before the King ; 
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either the Cabinet should not advise anything at all, or ad- 
vise it unanimously ; but, as he insisted on the point, it was 
agreed to that that should be embodied in the instructions to 
Mr. Carter, that he should attempt to put that in as a condi- 
tion of the Treaty, but that he should not, if they refused to 
do that, allow that to block the entire Treaty. 

A.. — That is this, that he should attempt to make the ex- 
tension of our present treaty clause regarding Pearl Biver 
conditional on their granting us free trade, and if he found 
they would not consent to it, not to allow that to block the 
entire proceedings. 

Q. — That was agreed upon in the Cabinet Council ? 
A. That was agreed upon in Cabinet Council. That was 
the only point the Attorney-General made, and so far as any- 
thing occurred until after his return, I never heard the slight- 
est expression of disapprobation from him of the Treaty 
either before or after. It was put in in deference to his 
making the point, and we were put out at him that he should 
make the suggestion in the way that he did, although it was 
a point which I myself was favorable to originally, but I 
didn't want to make it one of the conditions in the instruc- 
tions. When the Cabinet adjourned we came back here into 
my office at that time and I spoke to him about it, and he 
said that he had spoken to Mr. Austin and Damon just be- 
fore he went over, and he objected to having the thing going 
on without that clause, although he had not spoken to me. 
It was the first intimation I had of the thing, but he said 
that his opinion was acceded to, and he said nothing further 
objectionable to the Treaty or in objection to the instructions 
sent on to Mr. Carter. And in accordance with the instruc- 
tions assented to by His Majesty, instructions were sent by 
Mr. Austin to Mr. Carter to proceed on the lines of the 
4 
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Treaty as set forth. I have not seen it from that day to 
this. That is since September 24th. Then, shortly after 
that, there was the publication of the draft of the Treaty, 
and the meeting at the Chinese Theatre. 

Mr. Bush.— On the 26th that was ? 

A. — On the 26th. I remember there was a Committee ap- 
pointed to wait on the Cabinet, and they did so. The written 
reply was made on the 4th of October. In substance, the ex- 
planation was made to them which I now make to you to-day, 
more particularly to the objections made to clause four I 
made to them, Mr. Ashford being present at the meeting and 
taking part in the conversation with the Committee. I talk- 
ed part of the time in English and part of the time in Ha- 
waiian. 

Q. — Did Mr. Ashford make any statement to the Commit- 
tee himself? 

A. — He spoke some, I don't remember how much ; I know 
that he spoke, and was in accord with whatever I said. 

Q, — Did he make a statement to the Committee of the his- 
tory of it, as you have ? 

A. — As I say, I did most of the talking, as they were near- 
ly all natives, and some of them didn't understand English 
though some of them did. I talked to them in Native and 
English; and Austin, Ashford and Damon also talked to them. 
I think I did the translating for them. 

Q. — W as Mr. Damon here too ? 

A. — Yes, sir. The statement was made to them at length, 
in the words which I have given to you, except as the mat- 
ters were fresh in my memory ; I went into more detail than 
I have at present, and they were informed that a reply in 
writing would be given to them at as early a date as it could 
be put into shape. I have a copy here of the reply that was 
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given in writing, and I would state in connection with this — 
with the statements that Ashford made, that this, as it pur- 
ports to be, is a reply of the Cabinet, although signed by Mr. 
Austin, being Foreign Affairs matter ; and this reply was put 
in shape in this manner : It was agreed among us, after the 
Committee had withdrawn, that each one of three of the Min- 
isters (Mr. Damon said that he didn't care to), Mr. Austin, 
Mr. Ashford and myself, each to draft off a form of reply. The 
object of the Cabinet was to get the ideas of each single one 
into as good shape as we could, and we accordingly did so. 
That caused a delay of several days, and we then met and the 
drafts of reply of Austin, Ashford and myself were read, each 
one in full, to the Cabinet. Mr. Ashford' s I know was a great 
deal longer than Mr. Austin's or mine, and covered the full 
ground, making, practically, the same statement; they all 
embodied the same subject matter, and it was then given to 
me to boil down into one, to take the sentiments of the three, 
and, to a great extent, expressions used are, here and there, in 
the very language taken from all three of those original 
drafts. The drafts were boiled down in this way, and pre- 
sented at a subsequent meeting of the Cabinet, and, witli 
some few corrections and amendments, suggested by the 
members, that form which is here, which was published, was 
then adopted by all the members of the Cabinet, including 
Mr. Ashford. That was on the 4th of October. 

Mr. Crabbe. — You were all in accord at that time ? 

A. Yes, sir. Perhaps if you have not looked at this late- 
ly (showing extract from Advertiser of 14th October, 1890). 
This Cabinet meeting was the only Cabinet meeting we have 
had with the King before Ashford went away, which I have 
described here. It was on the 24th day of September that 
we met that Committee and made a verbal statement to them, 
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in which Mr. Ashford took part. There was no suggestion 
made then, either publicly or privately, of any discord on his 
part, not one word from Mr. Ashford contrary to any point 
therein suggested, or any suggestion on his part as to any- 
thing different from what there was in the Treaty, any de- 
sire on his part that there should be anything different in 
the Treaty, or any suggested addition or objection thereto. 
Mr. Baldwin.— Have you got those original documents? 

A. No, they were rough manuscript and as a matter of 

course they were not kept; I presume they were destroyed 
along with other accumulations of manuscript. 

Q._Do you remember what Mr. Ashford said in his reply 
on the subject of those amendments to article four? 
A. — Amendments ? 

Q._Yes, do you remember what he said in regard to the 
Cabinet consultation on that ? 
A. — No, I cannot recollect. 

Q._Did he or did he not corroborate your statement of 
your consultation on the subject? 

A.— Most certainly, there was absolutely no question. 
Q.— This reply alludes to your conclusions in regard to 

that? 

A.— It does in this way. Here was the difficulty that we 
all the time labored under in this public statement: While 
we did not wish to say that this and this is the form that we 
are proposing to negotiate with the United States, owing to 
the discourtesy of officially stating what we were proposing 
to do before the other side had even seen what we proposed 
to do, therefore it was in refutation of the prior draft pub- 
lished, we thought to publish what the actual draft was, but 
it was decided not to on that ground, that it would be dis- 
courtesy before the other side had seen it, to go and officially 
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proclaim what we did mean, and it would amount to such and 
such a thing if we said that such a such a section published 
was not so, and therefore it was decided to cover the ground 
in this way, " The Cabinet for more than a year has studied 
carefully many reasons for and against the points submitted 
for negotiation, and has taken counsel with others both con- 
nected and unconnected with the Government, and has con- 
sidered the situation on all points, some of which have been 
proved and disproved. Any statement!! stating more or 
other than above indicated which may have been published 
are unfounded and incorrect." That is, we stated everything 
that was in the Treaty in substance, which does not state 
that army clause, and then said all that it has stated that we 
were trying to do is unfounded ; that by implication covers 
that clause. That was I think subsequent to the departure 
of Mr. Carter with the instructions which Mr. Ashford had 
sent, and this was to take place after the action that we had 
taken as embodied in the draft and instructions, and Mr. 
Carter would accomplish these purposes and they were unan- 
mously approved by the Cabinet, as you will see by the min- 
utes, Ashford not being here. Ashford left here on the 16th 
November and returned on the 18th of March, the Cabinet 
Councils, you will see, note when he was not present. During 
all of Mr. Ashford's absence from here we received only two 
communications from him, neither of which were official. 
One was a personal note to Mr. Damon from San Francisco, 
simply announcing his arrival and good health, and the other 
from Boston to Mr. Austin, simply a personal note, not offi- 
cial. And although he left here to be gone only one steamer 
he didn't return from the 16th of November until the 18th of 
March, and we heard absolutely nothing from him during all 
that time, although his brother and other people received 
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ntatements on the subject of steamship, cable and treaty re- 
lations with Canada, one letter of which Mr. V. V. Ashford 
published, and we received papers containing interviews with 
Mr. Ashford on these various subjects which involved the 
most vital matters of public policy and the policy of this 
Government and which should not have been treated of by 
him, in anyway, without consulting first with the Cabinet and 
acting by the authority of the Cabinet. 

Upon Mr. Ashf Jftl's return he gave us little or no informa- 
tion as to what he had been doing, although we gathered now 
and then from him that he had been in consultation with Sir 
John McDonald, of the Canadian Cabinet, and that he had 
been the guest of the Directors of the Canadian Pacific Bail- 
way ; that he had had a private car on that line, and had 
traveled all over their line. He. very early manifested an op- 
position to the Treaty, and an opposition to going on «with 
negotiations, and almost before we heard from him at all 
there began to appear, in several newspapers, intimations of 
things that were going on in the Cabinet that could have 
come from nobody but a member of the Cabinet, and state- 
ments in favor of Canadian connections as against those with 
the United States, which there was no difficulty in tracing to 
Mr. Ashford, as they were frequently word for word the ar- 
guments which he had used in the Cabinet upon the same 
subject, more particularly one long article which appeared in 
the Bulletin on the subject, even down to the words in italics, 
were the very points which he had put forward in discussing 
the matter with the Cabinet. 

Mr. Baldwin. — Favoring the Canadian Treaty? 

A. —To this effect, if we could get a treaty from the United 
States, all well and good — if we could not, all well and good, 
that we had Canada to fall back upon, dilating more par- 
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ticularly upon the powers and wealth of the Canadian Kail- 
road. 

Q. — State, briefly, the final version of the Treaty proposed 
to His Majesty ? 

A. — We had numerous arguments with Mr. Ashford, con- 
sultations of the Cabinet, in which he made no objections. 
He began, after he came back, to throw out the first intima- 
tion that ever came from him of any objection to the point 
guaranteeing our independence, using arguments against it. 
We then said to him ; well, suppose we do this ; suppose we 
leave the independence clause out, there seems to be a differ- 
ence of opinion on that among members of the community, it 
is then simply a question of commerce. Is it more advan- 
tageous for us to do one thing, or more advantageous for us, 
in a monetary point of view to do another thing, in connec- 
tion with the Treaty revision? This is properly a question 
of dollars and cents, is not that so, Mr. Ashford ? He said ; 
" Yes, that is so." We then said, we won't argue that thing, 
as we say it is a good thing and you say it is not, that is a 
question of dollars and cents which the business men have a 
greater monetary interest in than you and I here, and it is a 
question vitally affecting their pockets ; they are the men 
who will know whether or not they are going to be best serv- 
ed by one course or another ; suppose we submit that ques- 
tion to the representative business men here, simply as to the 
dollars and cents view of it, as to whether it would be more 
advantageous from a money point of view, for us to take one 
point of view or the other. At first he objected, but finally 
consented, which finally resulted in a meeting, which was not 
as was then stated, called fpr the purpose of discussing the 
general advisability of a treaty or no treaty, but with the ob- 
ject of getting the business views of the business men as to 
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the dollars and cents side of it ; as to whether or not it would 
be more profitable for this country to have that Treaty or 
not. That resulted in a vote being taken by those business < 
men in favor of the business point of view, in favor of a revi- 
sion of the existing treaty. We then discussed the matter 
over with Mr. Ashford, and he, although he had agreed that 
it was a dollars and cents question and that we should take 
the advice of the business men upon that subject, then de- 
clined to acquiesce, as though there had been no meeting, and 
said he proposed to reserve to himself the right to act as he 
saw fit. 

The question then arose as to whether we would recom- 
mend the sending of a commission authorizing Mr. Carter to 
proceed to negotiate the preliminary matters of the Treaty, 
but he would not say whether he would advise it or not. I 
said to him, I think we have the right to know beforehand, 
before we go before His Majesty, whether you are going to 
advise one way or the other, you know what the custom has 
always been with our party ; now, is it logical for members 
of the Cabinet to reserve to themselves the right to advise as 
they please when they go before the King without informing 
their colleagues ? He admitted that it was not so, but he 
didn't see what help there was for it ; he didn't wish to ad- 
vise against the other members of the Cabinet, if he could 
help it, and he said he would think the matter over and let 
us know in a day or two, and he accordingly did. We then 
had another meeting, and this subject was brought up, and 
he then stated, after considering the situation, he would not 
advise us what advice he would give the King, whether he 
would advise him to send the commission or not, or whether 
he would advise him anything. 

We accordingly went over to see the King in that way, and 
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I suppose you have read the minutes there, that he (Mr. 
Ashford) did advise him (the King) not to do it, we having 
in the meanwhile for the purpose of getting the thing started 
decided to drop out the independence clause, and after that 
was dropped out it was presented to the King,- and he was 
asked to sign a commission authorizing Mr. Carter to enter 
upon preliminary negotiations subject to return here and ap- 
proval by the Cabinet and His Majesty of the commercial 
clause of the Treaty only, that is section four, I believe. Mr. 
Ashford, at the interview, advised His Majesty not to sign it, 
the other members advising him to do so, it being specifi- 
cally arid plainly stated to His Majesty at the time that it 
was not the intention to have this in any way final, that it 
was subject in any event to his approval and the approval of 
the Cabinet upon its coming back, and we proposed before 
asking him to sign, or final action, to submit it to the Legis- 
ture anyhow. 

Q. — Submit it to the Legislature before he signed a com- 
mission ? 

A. — No, there would not be, until there was a return from 
Mr. Carter, or something which the two Governments were 
willing to agree on, there would be nothing to submit to the 
Legislature, therefore, the idea was on receiving from Mr. 
Carter the draft of the Treaty which the two parties had 
agreed upon there to submit that, subject to any amendments 
which the Government here might make to the Legislature. 

The Chairman. — Is that the end of your remarks ? 

A.— I don't think of anything else now. 

Q. — Was it you that originated the idea of altering or 
modifying the Treaty ? 

A. — Which do you mean ? 

Q. — The very start of the idea ? 
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A. — Which point do you mean ? 

Q. — Modifying the actual treaty. 

Mr. Baldwin. — The present treaty. 

The, Chairman. — The present treaty. 

A. — I really cannot tell you, it came up, — it was a subject 
which rather grew, but who the one was who first mentioned 
the subject I could not tell, it came up and one thing led to 
another, and it was a matter which grew in importance. 

Q. — Was it suggested by any of the Ministers ? 

A. — I could not say whether it came from the Cabinet or 
Mr. Carter, or any individual member of the Cabinet. 

Q. — You don't remember, sometime in April, a Cabinet 
meeting in which was read correspondence from Mr. Carter 
on that matter ? 

A. — April last year? 

Q._April, 1889 ? 

A. — I remember there was correspondence from Mr. Car- 
ter on the subject, I could not give the date, it was during 
the fore part of 1889, 

Q. — You cannot remember whether the suggestion of a 
treaty came from Mr. Carter or whether it had already been 
started here ? 

A. — I think it was this way. We stated in our reply, and, 
as I stated here, the general subject has been under consid- 
eration, off and on, informally, for a year or more past. 

Q. — For a year or more past — excuse me — before this let- 
ter of Mr. Carter s ? 

A. — Say for six months prior to the time I am speaking 
of, when the thing finally came to a head along in Septem- 
ber. I think for some time prior to that, and what brought 
us into contemplation of it as a subject for consideration were 
these letters, which we received from Mr. Carter in the 
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spring, before that it Lad been kind of a floating subject of 
consideration. 

Q. — Don't you think that the suggestion came from Mr. 
Carter by his saying that he had met Mr. Blaine, and Mr. 
Blaine had made certain representations to him ? 

A. — I won't undertake to say what was in those letters un- 
less I can look at them. All that I recollect is that the let- 
ters which we received from Mr. Carter about that time was 
what brought the matter up for definite consideration, more 
than the general consideration. 

Q. — Was it decided at that time that the propositions from 
Mr. Carter were adopted, and the result was to authorize him 
to start negotiations with Mr. Blaine, and then to come here 
in June and report it ? 

A. — No, there was no authorization whatever. 

Mr. Baldwin. — Authorization of what ? 

The Chairman. — For submitting the matter to Mr. Blaine 
and coming over here and discussing the question afterwards 
with the Ministers here. You are sure of that ? 

A. — I am sure that there was no authorization sent to 
him. 

Q. — When'Mr. Carter came here and first of all discussed 
the matter between the four Ministers and himself, he was 
asked to draw a rough sketch of what he thought would be 
the best wording of the Treaty ? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — When he suggested that clause, or when that clause 
was suggested, what is called the addition to article four, can 
you remember how that started, whether it started here, 
from the observations of some of the members, or of him- 
sel ? 

A. I stated quite fully how that came about already, it 
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was in this way : that the first meeting at which he was pre- 
sent, — 

Q. — I am referring only to the addition. 

A. — We held the first meeting, at which there was a gen- 
eral discussion, and he was asked to draw up a draft ; the 
second meeting a draft was presented, which I had put in 
type-writing, and we discussed it. The draft did not contain 
the separate clause. We discussed it and made amendments ; 
then Mr. Carter said, " This is what we want now, but there 
may be points which may be brought up by them when I am 
negotiating, points which the United States may want, and 
which I ought to have your instructions on, so far as I could 
forestall them." Then I said, your ideas would be what, for 
instance ? He said, " they may want some clause in relation 
to landing troops." Here the suggestion was made to him 
that as we were going to have another meeting, that he 
should then present what his idea would be that they would 
ask. 

Q. — Now, when you say that he said that the United States 
might present some objections, didn't he, so far as you can 
remember, didn't he say that you knew here that Blaine 
would ask for such a thing of that kind ? 

A. — No, I am very certain that he didn't say anything of 
the kind. 

Q. — Don't you think that if you reflected that you might 
remember of telling something of the kind to some persons 
here ? 

A. — No, sir ! 

Q. — Now, at those Committee meetings didn't someone, 
perhaps yourself, suggest that this additional clause might 
be dropped for this reason, that when submitted to the King, 
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the King would object to it and that would jeopardize the 
whole Treaty ? 

A. — I think very likely I did. 

Q. — Then do you remember whether Mr. Carter didn't sug- 
gest that that clause might be taken out for the present, not 
submitted to the King and inserted in Washington if it was 
necessary ? 

A. — No, sir; there was never any suggestion of anything 
of the kind. 

Q. — You don't remember ? 

A. — Yes, I do remember, I remember the thing was unani- 
mously rejected, and I then and there wrote this word "re- 
jected" across the face of it, in which opinion Mr. Carter 
concurred; that if they should make any such proposition as 
a condition on which we should base a revision of the Treaty 
that we should refuse to negotiate on the basis of that. 

Q. — Was not it you, yourself, that started the objection 
against that clause, and was seconded in that objection by 
another member, whilst Mr. Carter kept on announcing that 
it ought to be adopted, and other members of the Cabinet 
coincided with him ? 

A. — No, sir; I remember distinctly that that was not so. 

Q. — Eventually the Cabinet got to be unanimous upon the 
question, but at first you started the objection, you were fol- 
lowed and for sometime the other members and Mr. Carter 
himself were supporting the motion ? 

A. — I don't think they were; I don't think it was supported 
at all. There never was any active support of it. As I 
stated, it was not, from the every beginning, considered in 
any way as being a point which we wanted or which we were 
considering as to whether we should put into the Treaty; we 
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were simply discussing whether, if they propose it, whether 
we would consider it. 

Q # — You said just now that Mr. Carter talked several times 
to the King about the Treaty, are you aware whether he 
submitted the additional clause to the King ; that is to say, 
whether he talked to the King about this additional clause 
outside of what the King saw afterwards in that draft ? 

A.— I am not aware — I don't know, sir — I don't know what 
he said except what he told us, which was simply in general 
terms. I don't remember of his going into details with the 
King so far as I know, he told us that he talked in general 
terms with the King, anything further than that that took 
place between himself and His Majesty I don't know. 

Q. — Then the Cabinet was unanimous in refusing the addi- 
tional clause ; it is not correct that some of the members 
stuck to that clause until after the mass-meeting ? 

A. — No, sir ; at the first meeting at which it was brought 
up it was settled finally and definitely, and was never consid- 
ered thereafter, as being a subject of discussion. 

Q. — Then the King, in Cabinet Council in September, pre- 
vious to Mr. Carter's departure, assented to the Treaty as it 
stood then, with all the articles except the addition — he as- 
sented to the Treaty ? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Then in December he objected to the Treaty ? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Could you kindly tell us what you can attribute that 
objection to? 

A.— That is beyond my depth. 

Q. — Any reasons produced ? 

A. — The reasons which govern His Majesty's mind are past 
finding out. He not only objected to it, but denied that he 
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liad ever seen it before, and denied that he had ever assented 
to it, or that the Cabinet had ever agreed to it, and he never 
heard of the thing, that it had been hatched up by outside 
parties, and was attempted to be railroaded through without 
his knowing anything about it. Naturally, under the circum- 
stances, there was not much discussion about it, the Council 
dissolved, and he gave as a specific reason that the Attorney- 
General was not present, and he would decline to consider 
any such important measure as that without the full presence 
of the Cabinet. 

Q. — Mr. Carter didn't say then that he got his idea of what 
he asked from Mr. Blaine ? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Did he mention any advice from here, from some one 
here ? 

A. — No, sir. 

(This article was published on the 4th or 5th of October.) 



Testimony of Hon. S. M. Damon. 

The Chairman.- — We understand you had certain knowl- 
edge of the negotiations about the Treaty. You had the Cabi- 
net position when the first negotiations were started ? 

A. — Yes, sir ; I joined the Cabinet on the 20th, I think, of 
July. 

Q. — But the first start of negotiations was much earlier 
than that ? 

A. — They might have been before. 

Q # — Well, I suppose the best thing would be for you to 
kindly give us some statements of how the negotiations were 
discussed ? 

A. — I joined the Cabinet on or about the 20th of July, and 
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then followed the affair of the end of July. Then later in 
August or September the subject of the renewal of the Treaty 
came up, and Mr. Carter was present and we members of the 
Cabinet, and it was if I remember right, spoken of— talked over 
— among *us once or twice before it was reduced at all to 
writing, and then to make the matter more clear, more defi- 
nite, it was suggested that the matter be reduced to writing, 
and that Mr. Carter be asked to place the subject in form, 
that we could discuss it more intelligently and more to the 
point. Mr. Carter, I believe, had been brought into know- 
ledge of the basis of the different points which had been 
talked over. Then it was recommended that it be put into 
the type-writer, and I think Mr. Thurston's clerk put it into 
the type-writer, and each one received a copy, and it was read 
over article by article, we talked it over backwards and for- 
wards, and this is the original copy that was given to me. 
Here is the so-called proposed addition to Article 4. This 
was stricken out immediately on being read, it was unani- 
mously agreed among us that those clauses never could be 
assented to, that it was positively against our interests in 
every way to assent to those articles, and the different clauses 
were gone over one by one, and there is one clause with ref- 
erence to free trade was gone into exhaustively, and one of 
the members of the Cabinet proposed that the Pearl Eiver 
matter should be made — that is, if they didn't grant us free 
trade that we should hold back the Pearl Eiver clause, that 
I remember was one of them. Then the Article 4 was talked 
over at a great deal of length, and the article in which we 
give to the United States the prior right to treaties— to the 
knowledge of any treaties — was also discussed. I under- 
stood it then and have understood it since, the idea was that, 
if the United States should guarantee our independence, to 
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prevent any complications that they should have a knowledge 
of whatever treaties was made, not with the idea that they 
should control the treaties, but to prevent their complications 
with other nations, that before treaties were promulgated they 
should have a knowledge of them. 

Mr. Baldwin. — What about that clause ? 
A.— That clause was agreed to at that time, and, subse- 
quently, in the amended Treaty, which was proposed to the 
King some months later, that clause, Article four, was drop- 
ped ; the more it was talked of the more a feeling arose that 
that clause was considered not essential to the Treaty itself, 
and it was dropped. I think I have also got that copy. 

The Chairman.— Let me understand you whether this addi- 
tional clause was brought in with the rest of the Treaty, or 
whether it was brought separately, afterwards? 
A. — This proposed Article four ? 
Q. — Yes, sir. 

A. — It was brought in at the beginning ; this is the original 
copy of all, but those were my pencil marks through it at the 
time ; we settled that day, when it was read, that it should 
be dropped. 

Q.— Can you kindly tell us how these additions were sug- 
gested ? 

A. They were suggested in a general conversation, and 

the idea was whether, if the United States should suggest 
that this should be a part of the Treaty, whether we would 
assent to it or not. That, I believe, is the explanation. 

Q.— Then that was a suggestion, made by Mr. Carter, as 
being then possible ; a thing that might happen ? 

A.— It was whether, if the United States should request it, 
it would be agreed to. 
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Mr. Bush. — Who made the suggestion — the Cabinet, Carter 
or did it come from Washington ? 

A.— I think it was Mr. Carter; I did not understand all the 
way through that any of these propositions were from Wash- 
ington- -not to my knowledge. 

Q. — You did not understand that ? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q- — You never heard Mr. Carter say that Mr. Blaine had 
suggested them ? 

A. — No, sir ; all I understood him to say was that they had 
been submitted to him. 

Mr. Baldwin.— What did he say ? That Mr. Blaine might 
urge it ? 

A. — If the subject was brought up there, he wanted to know 
if the Government here would assent to such a clause in case 
it was asked. 

The Chairman. — You do not remember what made him 
think that it might be asked ? 

A. — No, I do not remember ; it was marked on the top, 
merely <* proposed addition to the fourth Article." That 
week, or immediately while these negotiations were going on, 
I called on the King and told him, as he knew at the time, 
that the subject of a Treaty was being talked of, and I brought 
him a copy immediately, as soon as it was reduced to writ- 
ing, and the Treaty being talked of ; and I said to him, Your 
Majesty I have brought this also to make everything perfect- 
ly clear to you, and that there shall be nothing hidden be- 
tween us ; I have also showed you what was talked of at the 
meeting, but which we have agreed shall not be a part of the 
Treaty ; and I wish you to perfectly understand everything 
that we have talked of. And I said, I have drawn my blue 
pencil through there at the time. He made the remark at the 
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time : " Why, Mr. Damon, leave those out," or, " leave that 
out ?" I said it would be contrary to the good sense of this 
country ; I did'nt think it would be a proper thing to do, and 
the Cabinet had left the matter with him ; and, later, it was 
published, and he made some pencil memoranda here about 
the law of 1886 being 21% instead of 18%. He also made 
some other memoranda on it, and later all memoranda was 
sent to me. In relation with His Majesty, I have always 
endeavored to keep him posted, with the consent of my col- 
leagues, upon any matters of importance that have been be- 
fore us. 

Mr. Baldwin. — Did you, or did you not, forget to take it 
off when you left there ? 

A. — Certainly, I said as I told him I have shown you to 

.let you know everything that we do, and I said this part 

that I have drawn my blue pencil through was agreed upon, 

that so far as the thing was proposed it could not be a part 

of the Treaty. 

The Chairman. — You say that the Cabinet unanimously 
agreed to drop that section. AVas this unanimity obtained at 
once, or only after discussion ? 

A. — I think that same day, as soon as we received our 
type-written copies. 

Q. — Didn't some one present the argument that — perhaps 
it might be Mr. Damon himself — if such a clause as that was 
submitted, to the King it would jeopardize the whole Treaty, 
because he would have nothing more to do with it ? 

A. — I don't remember any such talk. 

Q. — How did Mr. Carter stand about the clause, did he 
discuss it at all ? 

A. — He didn't push it at all. 

Q. — You don't remember hearing him say that if you 
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" found them objectionable here, they might be dropped here 
and revived later in Washington," if necessary ? 

A. — Not to my knowledge, I never heard of it ? 

Q. — That Treaty was discussed in the Cabinet Council in 
the presence of His Majesty before Mr. Carter left, so that 
Mr. Carter could obtain the necessary powers ? 

A. — Certainly. 

Q. — Now I understood you to say just now about the 
question of Pearl Eiver — I think that you said, it was deci- 
ded in the Cabinet that it might be better not to give up 
Pearl Eiver unless you were sure of getting what I shall call 
the commercial part of your Treaty ? 

A. — That, one of the members of the Cabinet brought up. 

Q. — In the private meeting or before the King ? 

A. — I think in the private meeting and also in the meeting 
over there. 

Q. — Yes, I think I am aware that some one brought it be- 
fore the King, but had that been discussed already in your 
Councils ? 

A. — I think it was talked of when we were over at the 
Palace. I think the idea was that we had not a great deal 
to offer and we should hold on and not — that is, that we 
should make as much of what we had to offer as was possible, 
that was the idea. 

Mr. Crabbe. — Make as good a bargain as you possibly 
could ? 

A. — Make as good a bargain as we possibly could ; yes, 
that was the idea. 

The Chairman. — When was this suggested ? 

A. — I think at one of the subsequent meetings, not at one 
of the first meetings. 

Q.— It was suggested, so far as you remember, in the pri- 
vate meeting of the Cabinet ? 
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A. — Yes, sir; I think it was; I think Mr. Carter was pres- 
ent, if I remember right. 

Q. — Then His Majesty accepted the Treaty as it was sub- 
mitted, except of course with the additional clause that you 
referred to, that Mr. Carter was empowered to see what he 
could do in that line in Washington ? 

A. — I think that he agreed to the proposition in a general 
manner when it was — The matter was first talked of in the 
morning, I think he agreed in a general manner to it. I 
think that the Cabinet Council minutes state that he agreed 
to it in the beginning, but then after the opposition was 
raised here he changed his mind. I don't think he was al- 
ways favorable in his own mind to the latter part of Article 
four. 

Q.— About the Treaty? 

A. — That is, giving notice of the treaties. 

Q. — Who was it that suggested the idea, if he was not fa- 
vorable ? 

A. — I think it was submitted to him in writing, if I remem- 
ber right ; I had one or two conversations with him on the 
subject. 

Mr. Baldwin. — You, personally, alone ? 

A. — Yes, sir ; I could not tell positively when, but I think 
I had one conversation with him on this matter, perhaps it 
was the time that I talked this over, but I formed the im- 
pression that he was opposed to that part. 

Q. — Did he vote for the Treaty, as a whole, in the Cabinet 
Council, when you had your first Cabinet Council ? 

A. — I think that was before, I could not say ; he gave his 
general assent to having the Treaty written, and having our 
Treaty extended ; I think, perhaps, Mr. Carter had written to 
him. 
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Mr. Bush. — He was willing to have a renewal of the Treaty, 
but he was unwilling after he saw this Treaty, he was. doubt- 
ful ; you are satisfied that he was doubtful in his mind as to 
this Treaty ? 

A. — After the matter was reduced to writing ; not in a pos- 
itive out and out manner. 

Q. — You understood enough from his conversation to feel 
that he didn't assent to it ? 

A. — He never says very much to me any way, you have to 
make your own inferences. 

Q. — You are satisfied, and from all your conversation with 
him, you infer that he was not satisfied ? 

A. — After this part was submitted to him in writing, and 
he had some time to look it over, I felt that he was not 
pleased with that part ; but I think that was subsequent to 
his previous agreement, to his general intent. 
Q. — In a general way? 
A. — Yes, sir. 

Mr. Baldwin. — That previous agreement, in which you 
agreed to it in Cabinet Council, did you ? 
A. — Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bush.— Why submit it in this form ; the King gave his 
consent, if I understand you right, to receive the thing in this 
shape ? 

Mr. Baldwin. — Was it in shape before it was discussed ? 
Mr. Bush. — It was not in written form, was it ? 
A.— I want to refer to the minutes for that ? I may say 
this, that after this was submitted to His Majesty, that it 
was after, or subsequent to it, that he didn't like this part 
of it ; I won't say now when it was, whether it was before or 
after. 

The Chairman.— However, he allowed the Cabinet to give 
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particular instructions to Mr. Carter to consider the matter 
in Washington ? 

A. — Mr. Carter left before he was finally asked to give pos- 
itive instructions. 

Q. — Then the King was asked? 

A. — Let me see ; His Majesty agreed to it, and then Mr. 
Carter left, and I think positive instructions for him to pro- 
ceed were sent by letter, if I remember right ; but I think 
when Mr. Carter left that it had been agreed upon — that is, 
verbally. 

Q.— With the King? 

A. — With the King ; and then when we had our Cabinet 
Council to forward Mr. Carter the formal instructions. 

Mr. Baldwin. — Did you have a copy of the Treaty then as 
it was before the Cabinet Council? 

Mr. Bush. — What was the basis of that understanding 
before Mr. Carter's departure ; was it in writing or print, or 
was it simply the action of the Cabinet verbally ? 

A. — I think it must have been, because Mr. Carter saw 
these before he went, and so this must have been submitted 
to him. 

Q.— To the King? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Then it was possible that the King had seen a copy of 
this before you had presented your copy ? 

A. — No, I don't think so. 

Q. — When did this copy reach the King ? 

A. — I think within a day or two days after it was printed. 

Mr. Baldwin. — That is before you took action on it ? 

A. — I am a little confused to positive dates as to that, but I 
know that he agreed to it verbally and that later, after Mr. 
Carter had gone, that we had asked him for positive instruc- 
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tions, and he declined; I think the excitement of the riot 
came up between those two times. 

The Chairman. — Do you remember if he had any reasons 
for declining in December, when he refused ? 

Mr. Bush. — -There was one reason there that he didn't like 
the clause. 

The Chairman. — Yes, but did he bring that up or did he 
say that he had not seen that draft before ? 

A. — He didn't allude to it, I don't think he said much 
about it except to decline. 

Q.— Didn't he deny it ? 

A. — Oh, yes, he said he denied having assented to it before 
Mr. Carter left. 

Q. — Well, in fact, from what you have just said it does not 
seem that he was even asked to give a formal assent. 

A.— Before Mr. Carter left? 

Q.— Before Mr. Carter left ? 

A. — Before Mr. Carter left he was asked to approve of the 
Treaty, and as I remember now, he did approve of it, but 
when we came to get his written approval, something that 
Carter could act on, he positively declined to accede to it. 

Mr. Bush. — What was the basis of your requiring his ap- 
proval, was it something tangible or something verbal ? 

A. — You have that very clearly set out in the minutes of 
the Cabinet Council, in which we asked to have authority to 
have Mr. Carter act. 

Mr. Baldwin. — That is what he decided in Cabinet Coun- 
cil ? 

Mr. Bush. — In what form was it placed ? 

A. — You will see the original document that he was asked 
to sign, which is in the Foreign Office, I suppose, to-day. 

Q. — Was the original form of the sense of that Treaty as 
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it is here, or the words in the instructions, he was asked to 

sign? 

A.— The minutes are here ; they must have in the Foreign 
Office the exact document that he was asked to sign. 

Q. — Then it was in written form ? 

A. — It was in the nature of — in law you would say — it was 
in the nature of a giving power of attorney to act. 

Q.— You were asking him to give his consent to a power 
of attorney to act upon certain conditions ? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Were those directions laid before him in writing, or 
in print, or in what shape was it ; or was it simply verbally 
given to him, so that he, in a general way would say, well, 
go ahead, and make the Treaty according to your own state- 
ments ? 

A.— -I am very positive that the second Treaty asked for 
was attached to the authority that he was asked to sign, that 
I am positive of ; and the letter of instructions that went 
with his authority, I think, was submitted to him about the 
same time, and the draft of the Treaty, the second draft, with 
this clause left out, was attached to the authority that the 
King was asked to sign later. 

Q.— The first ? 

A. — The first I think was in the nature of a letter to Mr.. 
Carter, which was submitted to him ; I think it was in the 
nature of a letter, I won't be sure. 

Q. — Then that letter must have embodied the views of the 
Cabinet ? 

A.— Yes, sir; it embodied the views of the Cabinet. 

Q.— Have you any idea to what extent it embodied with 
the views of the Treaty in whole, or in part, or simply the 
substance of the Treatv ? 
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A. — It was very full; it was very clear. 
* Q. — It is a nice point of course to say that His Majesty 
approved of the thing which was not in full, upon a general 
understanding, it was not put in full ? 

A.— I don't think it went as far as that, it is recalling 
something many months ago. 

Q. — You say that just prior to Mr. Carter's departure a 
draft of the Treaty was placed before the King and he finds 
something in the fourth Article, and shortly a change takes 
place in his mind ? 

A. — He agrees to it, as I remember, in the beginning and 
then, subsequently, he changes his mind and denies ever 
having agreed to it. 

Mr. Baldwin. — Well, that agreement was at Cabinet Coun- 
cil I suppose, was it not? 
A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — He knew what you proposed did he not ? 
A. — He knew all the articles. 

Mr. Bush. — You see from the date of that memorandum 
from the Department, it states the 27th ; the 27th was the 
date that the steamer sailed, so that the instructions were 
given on the eve of the departure of tlie steamer to Mr. Car- 
ter. Now, had any action been taken on the . Treaty as pro- 
sented in the form that you have testified to ? 

A. — Well, Mr. Carter I know was here when this was type- 
written. 

Q. — And informally presented to the King ? 
A. — That is before this meeting, so that he had opportuni- 
ty to see it, I think, before this Cabinet meeting. 

Q. — When was it that you held a Cabinet meeting before 
Mr. Carter's departure ? 
The Chairman.— The 24th. 
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Mr. Bush. — Was it in printed form in the Cabinet discus- 
sion, or type-written form ? 

A. — It was. Some of those little points have passed out of 
my mind, I know. I read those miuutes over at the time, and 
those minutes were correct at the time ; they w T ere read over 
very carefully. 

Q. — Had the King any copy of that writing besides the one 
that you showed him ? 

A. — Not that I know of. 

The Chairman. — Did you leave that copy with him? 

A. — I left my copy with him, and received it back some 
days later. 

Q. — Don't you think that some members of the Cabinet 
were still favorable toward the adoption of that clause ? 

A. — You mean the proposed article ? 

Q. — Yes, sir. 

A. — No, I don't think so. No, immediately it was pro- 
posed they thought it would not answer. As soon as it 
was reduced to writing we said, immediately, it was not 
right. 

Q. — What was the idea of showing it to the King if it had 
been dropped? 

A. — It mij^ht have been that I was to blame in it, but I 
have been accustomed all my life, in business relations with 
my partners, to tell them everything connected with the whole 
business, and it is part and parcel of my nature, and in com- 
ing into the Cabinet I treated His Majesty on the same foot- 
ing, and if there was anything of importance I gave him a frank 
statement of it ; and I don't think, from my entrance to the 
Cabinet, in all my conversations with him, that he has ever 
had any occasion to complain of my not being perfectly frank 
with him. 
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Mr. Bush. — Do you think that your frankness has had any- 
thing to do with leading to difficulties that have cheeked ne- 
gotiations ? 

A. — No, sir ; I didn't think about it. 

Q. — Don't you think that the publication of that Treaty 
has had something to do to check the negotiations ? 

A. — It might ; a newspaper has a great deal of influence. 
Q. — But, really, don't you think so ? 

A. — It is stated in one of Mr. Carter's letters here that the 
feeling and sentiment of the people and King did help it. I 
think, at the first blush, the publication of it might have 
dpne so, but on mature reflection that the people have gener- 
ally thought that it was not a Treaty which was inimicable to 
their rights. 

Q. — I mean the first time ; didn't you suppose that this 
had that effect in the United States ; that it has created a 
check on the part of the powers of the States in joining as 
readily as they would have done if that had not been print- 
ed ; that the Natives in general were against the Treaty, that 
is, that they had so expressed themselves. 

A. — As I said before, at the first blush, the publication of 

it, when people were more or less excited, was that it had a bad 

influence ; but, after reading it over, on more mature reflec- 

. tion, they saw that it was a Treaty that was not inimicable to 

their rights. 

Q. — What is your opinion in regard to the intention of the 

United States at the present time to treating on the subject ? 

A. — Well, I could tell you frankly in two words, too late. 

Q. — What would be the disposition of the United States if 

it was not too late ? 

* A. — I think that the present Administration in Washing- 
tion is very kindly disposed towards this Government. The 
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President and Mr. Blaine are very kindly disposed towards 
this Government, and they wouldn't attempt anything which 
they thought that people here are opposed to, that I feel 
quite sure of. 

Q. — Then, if you believe it is too late, I suppose you ad- 
mit it to be unnecessary to make any move in regard to the 
Treaty ? 

A. — I don't think there is any possibility, with the present 
feeling in Washington for a change of tariff and free sugar ; 
that it would be wise on our part to attempt it at present. 
Mr. Thurston, I think, was the first one to bring up this in the 
Cabinet, that " The negotiation of a treaty was too serious a 
matter to be entrusted to any four men that ever drew breath 
in the Sandwich Islands." He promulgated the idea. He 
said, " I don't believe, and it is not right, that the Constitu- 
tion or that the laws should give the right to any four men 
to negotiate a treaty without the consent of the Legistature 
and the people having a voice in the matter," that was his 
own idea and he adhered to it faithfully all the way through. 

Q. — Can you explain the reason why there was such a 
pressure brought on the King when the Legislature was 
about to convene ? 

A. — It was simply this, that these proctocols might be 
sent to Washington to ascertain the ground on which a treaty 
could be negotiated, and refer it back to the Legislature. 

Q. — Could not that be done without considerable pressure 
on the King, to send documents giving power as it were, that 
was as much vested in the Legislature as it was in the King 
and Council ? 

A. — You know, as well as I do, that they would not at- 
tempt to carry on the legislation without the proper docu- 
ments. 
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Mr. Baldwin. — You say it was the intent to get this into 
shape to present to this Legislature ? 

A. — To present to this Legislature. 

Mr. Bush. — Whether the authorization went beyond its 
power or didn't ? 

A. — No, that was not the idea. 

Mr. Crabbe. — Mr. Baker wishes to ask a question. He 
says, " Was there any undue influence used towards the King 
whereby he might be induced to giving his assent to this 
Treaty ?" 

A. — This was done : It was impressed on his mind, very 
strongly, that it was his dut} T to take the advice of his Cabi- 
net, that this might be sent to Washington, to be referred 
back here ; as the minutes of our Cabinet Council state, the 
language was good, and the language was strong ; it is there 
almost word for word. We felt that it was a serious time, 
that it was for the welfare of this country and for all con- 
cerned ; it was necessary that something should be attempted 
with reference to our treaty relations, right then and there, 
to be submitted to this Legislature, and it all hangs on that 
point. I think myself, if we had you gentlemen to talk with 
at the time, and to advise, we could place it as it was placed 
before him, that it would be as clear to your minds as it is 
to mine. Certainly all that was given to Mr. Carter never 
would have bound this Government twenty-four hours. I am 
free to say that in regard to our Cabinet Councils, and as 
the language is there expressed, it was emphatic. What is a 
Cabinet for unless they, when the critical time arrives, have 
the courage to sit up and do their utmost, what they con- 
sider for the best interests of the country. 

Mr. Crabbe. — Do their honest duty? 

A. — Do what they consider their honest dutv. To the 
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pear that they are carrying beyond their power, but any Cab- 
inet to make itself of any avail has got to make itself have 
some weight; it has got to assume responsibilities w r hich it 
is put here for, and if the Legislature does not approve of it, 
that is with them, but, while it is here it must assume res- 
ponsibilities. 

The Chairman. — From the start, Mr. Damon, you were fav- 
orable to the Treaty as it stands, and I suppose you reflected 
over it a great deal. Did you ever reflect if a treaty would 
be of any good in case there were such changes in the market 
as would take away all tariff? 

A. — Yes, I have thought of that, and it was explained as 
carefully as it could be explained to His Majesty. The idea 
was that, when you place yourself in such close connection 
with the United States, that with all their wants, which this 
country would assist in supplying, that if one avenue of pro- 
fit failed, it being such an immense country, such an immense 
growing population, that we might have some other outlet; 
and it is very much, as it is, with a young man going into a 
business firm as a clerk. He goes in, and his beginning may 
be very small, but he places himself in contact with avenues 
which he does not see in the beginning, and is in a position 
to avail himself of everything which turns up, and with a 
market like California and Oregon there are articles that 
we could raise here, such as wool and fruits, etc., the fibres 
of different kinds, that we could supply even if sugar failed, 
to have something else, to have a perpetual market to go to, 
and every success that the United States has the wave would 
reach us in some way or the other, and that was the broad 
basis on which I planned my ideas. I think that this coun- 
try will live to see the day when there will be other avenues 
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than simply sugar, for our school reports show that we have 
got a few over 10,000 children in the schools, and I should 
feel very sorry to know that we were educating all those chil- 
dren to hoe cane. 

Q. — In connection with that idea, what was the reason for 
suspecting that this conclusion of the Treaty would be reach- 
ed just now when the Treaty, that we have now, is not going 
to be terminated for four years ? 

A.— Mr. Carter gave us the idea that this Administration 
is so favorable to us, and that in another year this Senate or 
a part of it would have passed out of existence, and that the 
coming one may not be so favorable, we don't know whether 
it would affect us or not. Mr. Blaine and President Harri- 
son have shown themselves very kindly disposed towards 
this country, and their relations with Samoa have been noto- 
rious in the way of assisting that country, and we thought 
that now is the time to strike and try anyway to make the 
blood strike, it is our duty to do it, that is the idea. 

Mr. Baldwin.— -Mr. Damon has said, as he recollects, he is 
not quite sure whether the Treaty was in the printed form 
or not when presented to His Majesty in the middle of Sep.. 
tember, the first Cabinet Council, but he remembers that it 
was in the shape of a letter of instructions. Is there any 
objection to my asking Mr. Damon whether this is the letter 
of instructions ? 

The Chairman. — Certainly not. 

Mr. Baldwin.— Just look over it? (Handing document to 
witness.) 

A.— I think that must be it,, because it was read over and 
re-read several times. 

The Chairman.— In Cabinet Council ? 

A.— No ; after the letter was read, we read it over, at least 
Mr. Austin read it. 
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Q. — In the presence of the King ? 

A. — No ; I don't think this letter — this is dated the 27th. 

Q. — If I understand Mr. Baldwin's question it is, if you re- 
member that that letter was read to the King after his assent 
was asked, in the shape of reading that letter ? 

A. — I think this followed his general approval of the Treaty 
negotiations. 

Mr. Baldwin. — This states that, " I am instructed by His 
Majesty to proceed and ascertain whether the United States 
Government is willing to negotiate," etc. 

The Chairman. — I suppose you are not aware whether the 
first suggestions of changing the Treaty were made by the 
Ministers, or w T hether they originated with Mr. Carter ? 

A. — Leaving out the Article four ? 

Q. — I mean anterior to that ? 

Mr. Bush. — What originated the idea of changing the old 
Treaty and having this revision? 

A. — That must have come in before I joined the Cabinet. 

The Chairman. — You have not heard whether it was sug- 
gested by Mr. Carter or not ? 

A. — That came in before I joined. 

Q. — Did you never hear anything about it? 

A. — No, sir. 

Mr. Bush. — Was the Government aware of any change in 
the tariff of the United States prior to this ? 

A. — Only what we read in the newspapers — that had not 
come up so positively. I think this change is the approval 
expressed by the people of the United States. 

Q. — How? Had not the Government information from 
Mr. Carter of the likelihood of an intention to change the 
tariff? 
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A. — The general impression was that they would reduce it 
25% or 30%. 

Q. — Then there was some understanding of the possibility 
of the change ? 

A. — It may have been talked of, because two years ago, in 
President Cleveland's Administration, they brought it up 
in the House of Eepresentatives then, and it was lost, 
but we were expecting some change, but nothing so radical 
as this. 

Q. — In the view of those changes, do you think it was sa- 
gacious on the part of the Administration to endeavor to make 
such concessions as was at first tried to be formulated here 
in your Cabinet meetings, in your negotiations with the Uni- 
ted States, in order to obtain certain privileges from the 
States ? 

A. — While the idea of free trade between here and America 
was a very important factor, we might take advantage of any- 
thing that arose in the way of trade between here and Ame- 
rica ; and another fact in my mind was, not anticipating the 
entire reduction in this, as is talked of now, of 15%, or not 
more than 25% at the outside, that the people here might 
make their own calculations ahead. I think there is noth- 
ing that has kept capital away from this country so much 
as the idea that this Treaty is constantly going to to be ter- 
minated. 

Q. — Don't you think that in making such a concession in 
the Treaty, you would be actually closing out all the outlets 
in the possible future of obtaining such redress to our com- 
mercial prosperity, as we would be barred from in case we 
are limited to our neighbor ? 

A— No, sir; our American neighbor is such a valuable 
market, and it was such a prize to work for, the other mar- 
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kets being so distant. Now the Canadian market lias been 
mentioned, but without a treaty it would be impossible for us 
to send our sugar to Canada ; there is 3,500 miles more of 
carriage that you would have to pay for, that is quite heavy 
as it is. You have got to carry your sugar into the center of 
Canada — it takes you 3,500 miles further than to San Fran- 
cisco, and the expense of carrying that distance is Yery great. 
Then, again, you meet in Canada the beet sugar, and the other 
sugars that come from the other countries, so that it is a very 
slippery market to base any reliance on. 

Q. — But, as the result ha-s shown, it seems to me that to 
go to work and bind us with some reasonable ground for be- 
lieving that the Administration of America, or the parties in 
power, would approve of such a thing as would tend to check 
what we would hope for through a treaty concession would 
not enable you to say that there was really a necessity of cut- 
ting us off from any other outlet except to the United States. 
If we were bound to the United States, and we had no way of 
getting out of it, and the benefits that we expected to receive 
from them didn't turn out to be such, we would be placed in 
a hole ? 

A. — We have got such a market to go to ; if one thing 
didn't pay another would. It is such an immense market, 
and there are so many resources, that certainly it ought to 
be so. 

Q. — We have not got enough sugar to supply that market, 
and it will take years to cultivate anything so as to meet the 
emergency of those losses? 

Mr. Crabbe. — Do you think there is a possibility of this 
McKinley bill passing the Senate ? 

A. — I have asked a good many people that think they are 
posted, and the only danger is that it is such a party 
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measure that they may want to have it carried through ; and 
they are hoping for news by the next boat — that is what they 
are waiting for. 

Mr. Bush. — In this settling of the treaty question, I have 
never seen the matter placed, in its advocacy by any member 
of the Cabinet, in any other light than that there were no other 
considerations than the commercial prosperity, etc., never re- 
ferring to the rights, to the general interest or welfare, of the 
native people ? 

A.-— I don't know as it comes exactly in that light ; I think 
a great deal of the natives. I have been making up a list of 
the taxes that the Hawaiians have paid, and I find that they 
have paid a larger proportion of taxes than any other nation- 
ality, except Americans, 
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Q.— Please state what you know of the negotiations on the 
proposed Tre^y ? 

A.— Some time in April, or possibly the latter part of 
March, 1889, in one of the Cabinet meetings, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs read letters then lately received from Minis- 
ter Carter. Some of these letters, as I recollect, were official 
and some marked private, but all referred to treaty matters. 
In these it was stated that Mr. Blaine had suggested to Mr, 
Carter, that he (Blaine) wanted to remodel all their treaty 
relations with Hawaii, so as to place the United States in the 
position of guaranteeing the independence of these Islands ; 
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and urged more particularly a proposition that the existing 
treaties should be so extended and worded that they could be 
terminated or modified only by mutual consent of the two 
nations. 

It was proposed (I think in the letters read at that time) 
that the guaranty of independence should be worded or 
modelled after a similar clause in a treaty which had existed 
between the United States and one of the Republics of Cen- 
tral America, I forget which one.- — Mr. Carter referring to 
the volume and page where the clause could be found. It 
was a volume of "American Treaties with Foreign Powers." 

These letters contained also a suggestion that Minister 
Carter be allowed to act upon and follow up the suggestion 
made by Mr. Blaine, and so fix up the matter, as to be able 
to come over to Honolulu in June, to talk with the Ministers, 
and discuss various matters w r hich could not be treated by 
correspondence, and obtain their assent to the proposed 
treaty in its details, while giving himself and his family a 
holiday trip* 

These propositions were discussed in several Cabinet meet- 
ings. To the best of my recollection, Mr. Green, being then 
ill, was not present at these discussions, or, at most, not more 
than one of such meetings. It was agreed to answer Mr. 
Carter, expressing a general concurrence in his views and 
suggestions, and urging him to have matters settled with Mr. 
Blaine before coming to Honolulu, and to particularly impress 
upon the American Secretary of State the necessity of com- 
ing to a decisive understanding, so that when Mr. Carter 
should arrive in Honolulu he would be fully informed as to 
the views and intentions of both Mr. Blaine and the U. S. 
President, and be able to answer any objections or questions 
concerning the proposed Treaty. 
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The Cabinet, at that time, was generally favorable to the 
idea of a renewal of the existing treaties, with the idea of 
thereby extending free trade and obtaining a participation by 
this country in eventual sugar bounties. Furthermore, the 
condition of affairs in Samoa made some of the Ministers ap- 
prehensive that something might be attempted against the 
independence of the Hawaiian Islands, and they considered 
that it would be a good idea to secure a guaranty of our inde- 
pendence by the United States. 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs was thereupon authorized 
to reply, in terms generally favorable, and ask Mr. Carter to 
get a decisive answer from Mr. Blaine, and learn as much as 
possible as to the views of the Administration. I believe that 
considerable correspondence was afterwards exchanged on the 
subject, before Mr. Carter's arrival here. 

Mr. Carter arrived in June. I met him first in the Foreign 
Office, and was most favorably impressed by him. Mr. Green 
was sick at the time, and Cabinet meetings were held with- 
out him, in fact, to the best of my present recollection, Mr. 
Carter did not meet the full Cabinet during the balance of 
Mr. Green's incumbency. 

After the subject had been fully discussed in private meet- 
ings of the Cabinet, Mr. Carter was requested to prepare and 
bring in a draft of a treaty, as he understood and proposed 
it, and such as he knew or believed would be in conformity 
with Mr. Blaine's views. 

In the next Cabinet meeting there was produced a type- 
written draft of a treaty, which I understood to have come 
from Mr. Carter, who was present ; and to that document, 
containing the full text, was appended, out of its sequence, 
a separate page or appendix, type-written, as I recollect, in 
two parallel columns, and headed or labelled " Proposed Ad- 
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ditions to Article IV." It was proposed to add whichever of 
those two forms might be selected, at the end of Art. IV as 
contained in the body of the draft. 

After the whole Treaty had been read and discussed, the pro- 
posed "additions" were several times read and discussed, to 
determine which of the two was the best. At that time I 
distinctly understood that everything in the draft, both Treaty 
and additions, came from Mr. Carter. 

The whole draft was discussed at several Cabinet meetings 
— at some of these meetings Mr. Carter was present and at 
some he was not. The Cabinet at first were favorably im- 
pressed with the "additions," but gradually objections were 
raised against the insertion of such a special clause, although 
at that time the Cabinet was working harmoniously. I per- 
sonally objected to such a clause as giving too much power 
to any existing Ministry, who might use it to keep themselves 
in office against the possible desire of the people. Mr. Thurs- 
ton, the Minister of the Interior, soon coincided in that view. 
As I now recollect, Mr. Carter was absent from the meeting 
when our objections to those clauses became serious, and it 
was agreed to have Mr. Carter present at another meeting for 
the purpose of more fully discussing said clauses. 

The matter was further discussed in Mr. Carter's presence, 
and the objection was raised, I think by myself, that such a 
clause might jeopordize the whole Treaty, as the King would 
probably object to it, and might even refuse to sign such a 
treaty. I then asked, at any rate, it was explained, by either 
Mr. Carter or one of my colleagues, that said "additions" to 
Article IV had been suggested in Washington; and the draft 
of the proposed "additions" had been written on a piece of 
paper separate from the body of the Treaty, because they 
were intended for the perusal of the Cabinet only ; that it 
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was not intended that the King should see them, and I after- 
wards understand that the King saw them only through in- 
advertence. 

It was then thought that to prevent hostile comment, it 
would be better to drop those proposed "additions," at least 
for the present, and in consequence a blue pencil mark was 
drawn through those additions — to the best of my recollec- 
tion, in the case of each copy of the draft — four or five in all; 
but I did not understand that the idea of inserting one or 
the other of those "additions" was then finally abandoned, 
notwithstanding the quite earnest objection then urged 
against such a clause by at least two members of the Cabi- 
net. 

It was agreed that in the draft which should be shown to 
the King neither of those clauses should appear ; but the 
proposed additions were finally repudiated in the answer of 
the Cabinet to the Committee from the mass-meeting, held in 
the Chinese Theater, September 26th. If that clause had 
been finally abandoned by the Ministers previous to said 
mass-meeting, I did not so understand it. I do not know of 
any one outside the Cabinet, except Minister Carter, who pro- 
posed or urged either of those additions. Subsequently, in 
the conference, held in the Foreign Oifice, in April, 1890, the 
whole of Article IV was abandoned by the Cabinet. 

At one of the discussions, in Cabinet, wherein it was sug- 
gested that the King would object to such an addition to Ar- 
ticle IV, it was proposed by Mr. Carter that such addition 
should be ostensibly abandoned in the instructions to be 
given to him to negotiate, but that when he got to Washing- 
ton, and drafted a treaty with Mr. Blaine, either one of those 
additions should be inserted at the end of Article IV. Then 
when the Treaty would have come back, with this clause in- 
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unexplained to, and unauthorized by him, it could then be 
explained and urged to His Majesty that such clause was the 
natural and necessary sequence of the rest of the Treaty, 
and that it had been insisted upon by Mr. Blaine, who was 
unwilling to assume a guaranty of our independence, unless 
such clause was inserted to enable him to make such guar- 
anty effective. 

The tenor of all these discussions may probably be found 
in the minutes of the Cabinet meetings. These minutes, as a 
general rule, were jotted down by myself, and transcribed by 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, into a book kept for the pur- 
pose, which book is kept in his safe. I cannot state posi- 
tively that all of these matters found a place in the minutes, 
though I know that some of them did, and think it probable 
that they are all recorded or referred to there. Many things 
said and done in those meetings w T ere not placed on the min- 
utes. Prior to my late return from America, it had been 
customary for me to read from the book in question, at the 
opening of each Cabinet meeting, the minutes of the last 
meeting, as transcribed by the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
from my notes. 

At the Cabinet Council, held September 24th, 1889, I dis- 
cussed the merits of the Treaty, as proposed by my colleagues, 
and said I did not think it wise on our part to extend the 
Treaty without obtaining any compensation. We had little 
to give, and that little consisted of an extension of the Pearl 
Harbor concession to the United States. The Treaty was so 
drawn that we would get nothing in return for that extension 
except the continued right to send our sugar in the United 
States free of duty. The second and third Articles, by which 

it was proposed that we should participate in the United 

9 
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States sugar bounties, and obtain free trade with the United 
States, were made dependent upon legislation by Congress, 
though some of the Ministers thought otherwise, with refer- 
ence to the second Article, concerning bounties. My conten- 
tion, therefore, was, that inasmuch as the extension of the 
United States' rights in Pearl Harbor was practically all our 
capital with which we could purchase the sugar bounties and 
free trade articles, we should reserve such extension until we 
were certain of the proposed return, or compensation there- 
for. I urged that, as the United States were chiefly anxious 
to perpetuate their rights in Pearl Harbor, they would be 
much more likely to give us the legislation necessary to put 
the sugar bounties and free trade articles into effect before, 
than after, w T e had conveyed all that they wanted in the Pearl 
Harbor. I argued that there was no certainty of our receiv- 
ing such legislation from Congress after we had given all we 
had to give, and I objected to placing this country in the atti- 
tude of a beggar, at the door of Congress, for privileges which, 
by discreet management, might be obtained with certainty 
and dignity at the time of our granting an extension of the 
United States concession in Pearl Harbor. 

My desire throughout had been to put the Treaty into ef- 
fect, if at all, only as a whole, and not piece-meal. Thus, by 
giving all that we were asked to give, and receiving all that 
we expected to receive, at one time, effect would be given to 
the entire proposition. But I was fearful that any other 
course would redound to the ultimate disadvantage of Hawaii, 
and was surprised at the eagerness of my colleagues to push 
the matter through as it stood. 

At the Cabinet Council referred to, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs proposed that Minister Carter should be at once 
authorized to proceed with the negotiation of the Treaty as 
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drafted. In order to prevent such a course I explained some 
of my objections thereto, with the result that a compromise 
was reached at that meeting, by which the extension of the 
Pearl River clause in the Treaty of 1887, would be made de- 
pendent upon legislation to put the free trade article into 
effect. 

My .understanding of the maimer in which the proposed 
"additions" to Article IV came to the knowledge of His Ma- 
jesty is this, viz: 

The present Minister of Finance, Mr. Damon, took over a 
draft ol the Treaty to discuss it privately with His Msjesty. 
Being requested to leave it with His Majesty, the Minister 
left the draft without taking the precaution to remove the 
sheet containing the proposed "addition" to Article IV. 
^ June 5 th. — Since meeting the Committee on this sub jest, I 
have found my copy of the original draft of the proposed 
Treaty, and I find that I was mistaken in the statement that 
blue pencil marks had been drawn through the "proposed 
additions to Article IV." I now think that such marks were 
drawn through those "additions" in our or more of the copies, 
but not all of them, my own draft was not so marked. ^ 

C. W. Ashford. 
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A Proposed New Treaty with the United States. 



Department op Foreign Affairs. 

Honolulu, May 28, 1886!. 
Hon. J. S. Walker, 

President of the Legislature, Aliiolani Hale. 
Mr. President: 

In response to a Resolution passed by the Legislature on 
the 27th instant, in the following words: 



resolved: 



Whereas, serious differences have arisen between the re- 
spective members of the Cabinet with reference to the policy 
of extending our Treaty relations with the United States of 
America, and 

Whereas, the Attorney-General has asserted in substance 
over his own signature in the newspaper press of Honolulu, 
that such differences were owing to an effort on the part of 
his colleagues in the Cabinet to contract Treaty relations 
with the United States prejudicial to the^ independence of 
Hawaii as a Sovereign state, therefore be It Resolved, 

1st. That the Minister of Foreign Affairs, be, and he is 
hereby instructed, to lay before this House with all conve- 



nient speed, the entire correspondence between his office 
and the Hawaiian Minister at Washington with reference 
to such Treaty revision or extension. 

2d. The entire correspondence, or copies thereof (in as 
far as it has come to his knowledge or possession) between 
the Department of State of the United States of America 
and with the Hawaiian Foreign office or the Hawaiian Min- 
ister at Washington, with reference to such Treaty revision 
or extension. 

3rd, Copies of all Cabinet councils of the Hawaiian 
Cabinet wherein or whereat such Treaty revision or exten- 
sion has been discussed. Such correspondence and minutes 
to cover the period from January 1st, 1889, to the present 
time. 

[Signed] John W. Kali/a. 

May 27, 1890. 



I have the honor now to lay before this House: 

L The entire correspondence between the Foreign office 

and the Hawaiian Minister at Washington, with reference 

to such Treaty revision or extension. 

2. No correspondence has come to the knowledge or pos- 
session of this office between the Department of State for the 
United States of America and the Hawaiian Foreign office 
or the Hawaiian Minister at Washington, with reference to 
such Treaty revision or extension. 

3. Copies of all minutes of Cabinet councils of the Ha- 
waiian Cabinet, wherein or whereat such Treaty extension 
or revision has been discussed, such correspondence and 
minutes covering the period from 1st of January, 1890, to the 
present time. 

I have the honor to be, sir 

Your most obedient servant, 

Jona. Austin. 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
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A Cabinet council was held at lolani Palace, Tuesday, 
September 24, 1889, at 1 o'clock p. in. 

His Majesty presiding. All Ministers present. 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs presented the matter of 
instructing our Minister Resident at Washington to open 
negotiation for an extension of our treaty with the United 
States* to embody the following points in substance: 

1. That all existing treaties and conventions between 
the two countries be extended subject to termination or 
modification by mutual consent. 

2. That the products of either country be embraced 
within the bounty system, if any, by which the other seeks 
to stimulate the growth or manufacture of such products. 

3. That complete reciprocal free trade excepting opium 
spirits and prohibited articles be put into effect between 
the two countries. 

4. That as an equivalent for the foregoing the United 
States shall positively and efficaciously guarantee Hawaiian 
independence, autonomy and sovereignty. 

5. The Treaty to remain in force until abrogated or 
modified by mutual consent. 

It was agreed that Minister Garter should be instructed 
to negotiate for such a Treaty. To ask for the embodiment 
of the 1st, 3rd, and 4th proposition independently, and let 
the 2d depend upon its merits separately. But if he shall 
be convinced that the success of such Treaty as a whole is 
doubtful in Congress, he shall abandon the effort to carry 
the 3rd proposition concurrently with the 1st and 4th, the 
2d and 3rd propositions to be inserted, but left to depend 
upon congressional and Hawaiian legislation. 

The council then adjourned. 

[Signed] Jon a. Austin. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs. 



A Cabinet council was held at Iolani Palace on Friday, 
December 20th, 1889, at 10:30 a. m. 

His Majesty presiding. Present L. A. Thurston, Minister 
of the Interior, S. M. Damon, Minister of Finance, and 
Jonathan Austin, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs stated to His Majesty 
that since talking with him on Saturday last, the Minister** 
had carefully considered the subject of advising His Maj- 
esty to sign an authorization to Mr. H. A. P. Carter, our 
Minister at Washington, to negotiate, conclude and execute 
a convention with the United States, revising and extend- 
ing our Treaty relations with that government, subject to 
the final ratification of His Majesty, and that in view of the 
desirability of being prepared to take advantage of any in- 
dications that such convention would probably receive fav- 
orable consideration by the United States Senate, such 
authority should be granted, if in doing so we could be 
guarded against any material changes being made in the 
project for a Treaty which was agreed upon at the Cabinet 
council of the 24th of last September, and that in order to so 
guard, instructions had been prepared to send to Mr. Carter 
with the authorization informing him that while we are 
willing to concede any verbal changes or re-arrangements 
of the position of sections, it was not intended that any 
material changes should be made in the provisions of that 
project, and that if any such changes were proposed or 
deemed advisable, he should withhold his signature until 
he could submit the same to this Government, and receive 
its decision thereon. That the Cabinet in the belief that it 
is desirable to have a definite statement of what the United 
Spates Government is willing to agree to, for presentation to 
the Legislature, advise His Majesty to sign the authoriza- 
tion here presented. 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs also stated that Minister 
Carter reported having conversed with the representatives 
of England and Germany at Washington, who severally as- 
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sured him that they were of opinion that no European 
nation would object to the proposed convention, and the 
English Minister offered if desired to advise or assist Mr. 
Carter in making the final draft of the Treaty. The Minis- 
ter then read Mr. Carter's letter to the above effect. 

The Minister of the Interior said that the responsibility 
of making a Treaty to control our relations for so long a 
time, is too great to be assumed by any Ministry, and that 
we desired to endeavor to have a definite proposition, which 
we could submit for the consideration of the Legislature 
before taking the responsibility of advising its ratification, 
and that nothing could be binding upon us, or take effect 
until ratified by His Majesty. 

The Minister of Finance said that he also was especially 
moved to advise His Majesty to sign the authorization by 
the sense of great responsibility, and the necessity of being 
prepared if possible to ask the Legislature to consider a def- 
inite proposal, and not being obliged to go before them 
without a knowledge of what actual arrangement could be 
made. 

His Majesty called attention to the absence of the At- 
torney-General (who is now in the United States) as leaving 
the council incomplete, and said that he should decline to 
sign the authorization. That he was unwilling to trust Mr. 
Carter. That the report of the opinions of the English and 
German representatives at Washington had no weight with 
him, as they were in a foreign country, and did not know 
the opinions of their home governments. That he had 
never agreed to this proposal for a Treaty. That it had 
been hatched up by outsiders without consulting him. 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs called his attention to the 
fact that the draft was submitted to him in council on the 
24th day of September last, and that the instructions to Mr. 
Carter with the draft of the project were made with his full 
assent. His Majesty denied that that was so. 



The Minister of the Interior stated that in accordance 
with the ndviee of the Supreme Court, His Majesty had as- 
sented to the statement that the Government was to be con- 
ducted by the Cabinet who were solely responsible. 

His Majesty said that the decision of the Supreme Court 
related only to executive matters which meant the internal 
affairs of the Kingdom. That it was his constitutional pre- 
rogative to make treaties, and that it was not his duty to 
sign a document presented by the Ministry in relation to a 
Treaty if he had reasons satisfactory to himself for declin- 
ing to do so. 

The Minister of the Interior said that this was not the 
first instance of His Majesty's refusal to comply with the 
advice of his Ministers, that the experience of the Cabinet 
had been one continued struggle to get him to do his duty, 
and that the history of such action on the part of Sovereigns 
in the past had had the uniform result of bringing disaster 
upon the Sovereign and the country. His Majesty said, I 
am willing; let it come. 

The Minister then said, Your Majesty distinctly refuses 
to do your duty. 

His Majesty answered, it is not my duty. I have the con- 
stitutional right to decline to sign the document. 

The council then adjourned. 

[Signed] Jona. Austin. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs. 



A Cabinet council was held at lolani Palace on Thursday, 
April 10, 1890, at 3 p. m. His Majesty presiding. All Min- 
isters present. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs stated that the majority of the 
Cabinet advised His Majesty to sign an authorization to 
Minister Carter to negotiate and sign, subject to ratification, 
a Treaty with the United States, being the same as that dis- 



cussed in August, 1889, with the guarantee Article IV. 
thereof eliminated. The Minister stated that he understood 
the Attorney-General did not concur in this advice. The 
Minister presented the proposed commission to Mr. Carter, 
including a project of the proposed Treaty as a part there- 
of, which His Majesty, read. 

His Majesty asked the Attorney-General if he joined in 
the advice of the other members of the Cabinet and the 
Attorney-General replied that he could not advise the King 
to sign the commission as it now stands. 

The matter was discussed by the different members. The 
Minister of Interior took the ground that the King should 
follow the advice of a majority of the Cabinet, where one 
dissented, and in support thereof read the reply of three of 
the Supreme Court Judges (all who are now in the King- 
dom) to an inquiry made by the Minister of Interior on be- 
half of a majority of the Cabinet, wherein those Judges ex- 
press their opinion that a majority of the Cabinet are com- 
petent to advise, and that their advice should be followed. 

The Attorney-General argued the merits of the proposed 
Treaty, and gave his reasons for advising the King not to 
sign the commission, and stating that the opinion of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court is not in the slightest degree 
binding, and is of no more effect than that of any other 
three men of equal ability. 

His Majesty expressed the opinion that it would be better 
to defer this matter for the consideration of the Legislature 
and declined to sign the authorization. 

The Minister of Interior then asked His Majesty in view 
of the opinion of the Supreme Court to sign the commis- 
sion of H. F. Hebbard as Colonel of the Hawaiian volun- 
teers. 

The Attorney-General said, "1 advise Your Majesty to 
decline to follow the advice of the majority of the Cabinet, 
and that of the Supreme Court/' 
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His Majesty then said, that he should decline to sign tht 
commission until the Cabinet is unanimous. 
The council then adjourned. 

[Signed] Jona. Austin. 

Minister Foreign Affairs. 



Department of Foreign Affairs. 

Honolulu, September 27, 1889. 

His Excellency Hon. A. P. Carter, 

Washington, D. G. 

Sir: I have the honor to inform Your Excellency that 

in view of the great importance of the commercial relations 
now existing between the people of this country and the 
people of the United States, and of the extensive vested in- 
terests, which have resulted from the operation of the trea- 
ties and conventions between the two countries, His Maj- 
esty and His Majesty's Ministers feel that if it is possible to 
strengthen and extend those relations, an effort should be 
made to do so at as early a date as shall be found practica- 
ble. 

Therefore, I am directed by His Majesty to request that 
Your Excellency will proceed to ascertain if the United 
States government is willing to negotiate with us to that 
end. 

As a basis upon which such negotiations may be founded 
you will direct attention to the following points. 

t. The Treaty of Reciprocity now in force between the 
two countries may be terminated in a short time by either 
of the contracting parties, and as the uncertainty of its dur- 
ation is an important factor in the consideration of any 
who may desire to make permanent investments in this 
Kingdom, it is advisable that the treaties now in force be 
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•extended in such a manner that the consent of both gov* 
•ernments shall be requisite for their modification or termin- 
ation. 

2. Certain articles, the growth and produce, or manufac- 
ture of each country are by virtue of the Commercial Treaty 
of Reciprocity of 1875, admitted into the other country free 
of duty, and white it is desirable that the list of articles so 
admitted free of duty shall be retained or even increased 
"the status of such articles in the country to which they are 
admitted should be more definitely settled, and it should be 
declared that they shall be treated in respect of any boun- 
ties paid, or any exemptions or immunities, and in all re- 
spects precisely as if they were the growth, produce or 
manufacture of the country to which they are so admitted, 

3. In view of th^ desirability of extending the commer- 
cial benefits, the unity and good will of both parties, you 
will endeavor to secure an agreement which shall become 
operative whenever the Congress of the United States and 
the Legislature of Hawaii shall have passed the necessary 
laws therefor to the effect that all articles, the growth, pro* 
duce or manufacture of either country shall be admitted 
into the ports of the other free of duty, and shall be on the 
same footing in all respects as if they were the growth, pro* 
duce or manufacture of the country into whose ports they 
are so admitted. The operation of this clause should not 
include opium or spirituous liquors of more than 18 per- 
cent, of alcoholic strength or any article which is, or shall 
be prohibited from entry into either country by law. 

4. In order to ensure to our people the tranquil and con- 
stant enjoyment of the advantages of the Treaty relations, 
and to foster and encourage the large interests which the 
American people have acquired iu Hawaii, the United 
States Government should agree to guarantee positively and 
efficaciously the perfect independence and autonomy of the 
Hawaiian Government in all of its dominions and its rights 
of sovereignty over such dominions 
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To avoid any danger of complication with other nations, 
His Majesty will agree that he will not make or negotiate 
any Treaty, convention or agreement with any other Power 
without the full knowledge of the government of the United 
States. 

, If Your Excellency shall find that the government of the 
United States is prepared to negotiate for an extension of 
our existing Treaty relations, you will endeavor to ascertain 
if the Congress of the United States can be expected to pass 
at the coming Session, the laws necessary to give effect to 
the 2d and 3rd points of the basis of negotiations as above 
set forth, and if so will try to have a convention covering 
all the points in the basis agreed to by Congress as early as 
possible, the idea being to hold if practicable the extension 
of the right of the United States to enter Pearl River Har- 
bour, subject to the passage by Congress of whatever legis- 
lation may be required to secure to us the benefit of pos- 
sible bounties and the extension of the free list. We de- 
sire that these should, if practicable, be excepted from the 
effect of the proposed continuance of such treaties and con- 
ventions, the 2d Article of the Reciprocity Treaty of 1887, 
the continuance of which we greatly desire be made depen- 
dent upon the passage of the laws contemplated and referred 
to in the third paragraph of these instructions. 

Should you be convinced that this course is likely to en- 
danger or to seriously delay the accomplishment of any ex- 
tension you will abandon it, and devote your energies to 
securing the ratification by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, of a convention embody- 
ing the foregoing basis of negotiation with the usual clauses 
of ratification and proclamation, and provision for amend- 
ment or modification at the instance of either party. 

Enclosed herewith, I have the honor to hand you for 
your guidance a project for a convention in accordance 
with these instructions. 
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His Majesty depending upon your well proven diplomatic 
ability and your fidelity to your native land, is confident 
that you will conduct the mission hereby confided to you, 
with skill and with a full appreciation that no presentation 
of this matter to the Senate will be advisable except upon 
reliable assurances that it will receive the consent of that 
body. 

With renewed assurances, etc., etc., 

Jona. Austin. 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, 



[copy] 



The United States of America and the Kingdom of Ha- 
waii recognizing the importance to both nations of perpetu- 
ating the peculiarly friendly relations now happily subsist- 
ing between them, and of protecting and giving permanence 
to the important commercial and vested interests, which 
have grown out of the Treaty relations heretofore estab- 
lished between the two nations, have solemnly resolved and 
agreed upon the following articles. 



ARTICLE I. 



It is agreed that the treaties and conventions now in force 
between the high contracting parties shall continue in force, 
(notwithstanding any articles therein contained limiting 
their duration, or providing for their termination) until 
modified or terminated by mutual consent of the two gov- 
ernments. Provided, however, that the further extension 
of Article II. of the Treaty between the United States of 
America and His Majesty the King of Hawaii/ratified by 
Hawaii on the 20th day of October, 1 887, and by the United 
States on the 9th day of November, 1887, relating to the 
grant to the United States of certain privileges in Pearl 
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river, shall be subject to the passage by the United States- 
Congress and the Hawaiian Legislature, of the laws con- 
templated by Article III. of this Treaty, and the continu- 
ance in operation of such laws. 

ARTICLE IT, 

It is agreed that all articles, the growth, produce or 
manufacture of the United States of America, which are 
entitled to be admitted free of duty into the ports of the 
Hawaiian Kingdom under the convention of commercial 
reciprocity of July, 1875, shall be treated by the Hawaiian 
Government in respect of any bounties paid or of any ex- 
emptions or immunities, and in all other respects precisely 
as if such articles were the growth, produce or manufacture 
of the Hawaiian Islands, and likewise, all articles, the 
growth and manufacture, or produce of the Hawaiian Isl- 
ands, which are admitted free of duty into the ports of the 
United States of America under the convention of commer- 
cial reciprocity of July, 1875, shall be treated by the gov- 
ernment of the United States of America in respect of boun- 
ties, or of any exemptions or immunities of any kind, and 
in all other respects precisely as if such articles were the 
growth, produce or manufacture of the United States of 
America. 

article in. 

It is agreed that, whenever the Congress of the United 
States of America and the Legislature of the Hawaiian Isl- 
ands, shall have passed the necessary laws providing there- 
for, all articles, the growth, produce and manufacture of the 
Hawaiian Islands shall be admitted into the ports of the 
United States free of duty, and in consideration thereof, 
and as an equivalent therefore, all articles, the growth, pro- 
duce or manufacture of the United States of America shall 



be admitted into the ports of the Hawaiian Islands free of 
duty, and all articles thus admitted into the ports of either 
country free of duty, shall be treated in respect of bounties, 
exemptions or immunities, and all other respects precisely 
the same as if of the growth, produce or manufacture of the 
country into whose ports they are introduced. 

> The evidence that such articles are the growth, produce 
or manufacture of the exporting country, shall be the same 
as required by the convention of commercial reciprocity 
between the Hawaiian Kingdom and the United States of 
America of July, 1875. 

There shall be exempted from the operation of this article, 
opium and spirituous liquors, meaning thereby, any liquids 
of more than 18 per cent, alcoholic strength, and any 

i articles which are or which shall be prohibited from entry 
into the ports of either country, by the laws of that country. 

ARTICLE IV. 

In order to ensure to the Hawaiian Islands the tranquil 
and constant enjoyment of the advantages which have come 
to them under existing treaty relations between the two 
countries, anH to protect the peculiar interests of the United 
States of America in the Hawaiian Islands, the United 
States hereby guarantees positively and efficaciously to Ha- 
waii the perfect independence and autonomy of the Hawai- 
ian Government in all its dominions, and its right of sov- 
ereignty over such dominions. 

The Hawaiian Government as an equivalent for such 
guarantee, and in order to enable the United States thus to 
guarantee the sovereignty and independence of Hawaii effi- 
caciously and without danger of complications with other 
powers, agrees, that no treaties, conventions or agreements 
shall be negotiated or made, between Hawaii and any other 
power, potentate, or state without the full knowledge of the 
government of the United States. 
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ARTICLE V. 



It is agreed that this convention shall be ratified by the 
President of the United States, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate thereof, and by His Majesty the 
King of Hawaii, and the ratifications exchanged as soon as 
possible, and upon such exchange of ratifications and pro- 
clamation thereof by the President of the United States and 
the King of Hawaii, the stipulations thereof shall go into 
effect with the exception of the third article which shall go 
into effect upon some date to be agreed upon after the Con- 
gress of the United States, and the Legislature of the Ha- 
waiian Islands shall have passed the necessary laws to give 
effect to its provisions. 



ARTICLE VI. 



The present convention shall remain in force until mod- 
ified or terminated by mutual consent. A conference for 
the purpose of considering the modification or termination 
of this convention, or any of the conventions or treaties 
between the two high contracting parties shall be held at 
the capital of one or other of the two countries for such 
purpose at any time within six months after either of the 
high contracting parties shall have given formal written 
notice to the other of its desire to hold such conference. 



[letter book, page 297.] 

Honolulu, December 1, 1889. 
Hon. H. A. P. Carter: — 

Sir: — In acknowledging Your Excellency's despatch No. 
45 of 9th of November ult., reporting your various inter- 
views with Mr, Blaine on the subject of the proposed am- 
plification of existing Treaty stipulations, I am not., sur- 
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prised to learn that the widely spread reports of the hostil- 
ity of His Majesty and the native people to any guarantee 
of their independence, have excited a degree of surprise out 
of all proportion to their merits. The fact is, as you may 
know from observation during your recent visit to this 
Capital, that such opposition as there is, is personal rather 
than popular, factious rather than genuine, and, I am able 
to assure you is not shared by His Majesty, who, 1 have 
reason to believe, will extend to you that assurance under 
his own hand. You will therefore be better able to reply 
to such reports in the future. They are set on foot, and 
disseminated by parties of no great Weight, politically or 
otherwise, and are now in fact nothing more than a device 
to secure the more ignorant and unthinking voters, in the 
forthcoming elections, and I am inclined to believe that the 
very originators themselves are becoming discredited even 
amongst their own followers, though of course their avowed 
organs in the Press still endeavour to fan the flame. 

I have, etc. 
[Signed] Jona. Austin. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs. 



[letter book page 512.] 

Honolulu, May 3; 1890. 
Hon. H. A. P. Garter: — 

Sir:— I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
Your Excellency's despatch No. 60, of the 26th of March last- 
reporting your conversation with Mr. Blaine, regarding the 
Treaty proposals in the course of which you told him that 
no pow T ers to act on the matter had reached you, and that 
you presumed none would be sent till after the meeting of 
the Legislature. 

I now beg to inform you that His Majesty and the Cabinet 
Ministers have not decided to authorize the negotiation of 
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any extension of Treaty, and probably no action looking to 
such authorization will take place before the meeting of th 
Legislature, which is called for its biennial Session on the 
21st instant. 

I have, etc. 

Jona. Austin. 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 



Washington, D. C, November 9, 1889. 
To His Excellency Minister of Foreign Affairs, 

Honolulu. 
* Sir:— With reference to Your Excellency's despatch of 
September 27th, which you kindly handed to me in person 
on leaving Honolulu, and the instructions therein contained, 
I beg leave to report that shortly after my arrival here I 
called on Mr. Blaine and was very cordially received. I 
stated verbally to him that I was under instructions to pre- 
sent to him some amplifications of present Treaty stipula- 
tions, he replied that he had seen something in the press 
regarding such a matter, but did not know whether it was 
true or not, and that whenever I was ready to present them 
he would give them careful consideration; Mr. Blaine made 
courteous enquiries regarding their Majesties. 

On Thursday last, I called again to consult with Mr. 
Blaine as to the presentation of the proposals, and he asked 
me to defer the whole matter for another week when he 
would see me and discuss the matter. I did not ask any 
reason for the delay as there is of course plenty of time be- 
fore Congress meets, and on our part there is no reason for 
pressing the matter at this time. 

I would say, however, that it has been extensively re- 
ported here, that His Majesty and the native people are op- 
posed to any guarantee of their independence, and this has 
excited some surprise. 
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To one or two prominent gentlemen I have explained that 
at the time of the demonstrations alluded to in the papers, 
a false idea existed as to the nature of the proposals. 

There will of course be opposition to such a guarantee by 
the United States, and it will only be given as a favor to 
Hawaii, and will hardly be given unless it is understood 
that it is the wish of the King, Government and people of 

Hawaii. 

The Charge d' Affairs of Germany was calling on me a 
few days ago and mentioned the matter saying that he did 
not think his government would take any notice of it at all, 
but asked me if we were moved in the matter by any ap- 
prehensions of interference from other powers. I told him 
not at all, but that a certain class of politicians in our coun- 
try were constantly exciting the prejudice of our people 
against the United States by declaring that the United 
States had designs upon our independence, and that the 
foreign representatives at the Islands seemed to share in 
that erroneous idea, and that we thought it better to have 
the attitude of the United States authoritatively defined by 
Treaty engagements. 

He said that of course no other nation could have such in- 
terests in Hawaii as the United States; and he thought that 
was generally understood among European nations. 

My time is much occupied by the Maritime Conference, 
but I shall carefully prepare papers to present to the Secre- 
tary of State regarding these proposals which are not new 
to this country; Mr. J. J. Jarves when negotiating the 
Treaty of 1849, at this Capital having urged with great per- 
sistence that such a guarantee be given, and Mr. W. H. 
Lee and Mr. E. H. Allen having at different times presented 
reasons why it should be done, under instructions from Mr. 
R. C. Wyllie. It may be said to have been thp aim of Ha- 
waiian Diplomacy since the formation of the Government, 
and enlisted the patriotic endeavors of the Kamehamehas 
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and their Ministers. The Samoan difficulty has made ap- 
parent that it would be wiser for the United States to define* 
its position by Treaty, and it would be strange if Hawaiians 
should now oppose the consummation of an idea which has< 
for over forty years been held desirable for Hawaii. 

I have, etc., etc. 
[Signed] H. A. P. Carter. 



Washington, D. C, November 28 r 1889. 

To His Excellency Minister of Foreign Affairs,, 

Honolulu. 

Sir ;~~ Since I last wrote to Your Excellency I have not 
been fortunate enough to have received any of your valued 
letters, 

I have represented to the Honorable Secretary of State 
that while willing to follow his wishes in any way with 
reference to the preliminary negotiations necessary to 
Treaty revision, we should like the opportunity to judge of 
the probable action of the Senate upon our propositions, 
and found that it accorded with his own wishes, we have 
therefore postponed any further action till after the as- 
sembling of the Congress. Mr. Blaine did not seem to 
think much time need be taken for negotiation, for if the 
principles of our proposition were to be accepted, he thought 
them well expressed, my own thought, however, is, that 
when the convention is franked by the experts in the State 
Department, in the negotiations to be had, we shall find 
some changes in wording suggested, while my authority as 
Minister is sufficient for these preliminary acts, I shall need 
full and special powers to sign a completed Treaty to be 
sent to the Senate, and I leave it with Your Excellency to 
decide whether to send them to me before the draft is com- 
pleted or not. 
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Any Treaty would, of course, require final ratification at 

Honolulu. 

* * * , 

I have, etc. 

[Signed] - H. A. P. Carter. 



[copy] 

Hawaiian Legation, Washington, D. C, 

December, 26, 1889. 

To His Excellency Minister op Foreign Affairs, 

Honolulu 

* * * 

Sir: — As to propositions looking to modification of trea- 
ties, we are still awaiting the action of Congress on Tariff, 
bounties and other treaties which are to go before it. 

* * * 

The attitude of the Senate towards the administration 
will be defined in its action on a Haytien treaty recently 
negotiated, and I think it much wiser to wait till we can 
judge more correctly of the course Congress would be likely 
to take with our propositions before pressing them upon the 

administration, 

* * * 

I have, etc. 
[Signed] H. A. P. Carter. 



[telegram.] 

Hon. H. A. P. Carter, Washington, D. C, November 7, 
1889, to His Excellency Minister of Foreign Affairs, Hono* 
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lulu, received November 19th, Hawaiian Consul General,, 
San Francisco. " Reported opposition of King and people 
operates against success." 



[copy] 



Hawaiian Legation, Washington, D. C. 

February 20, 1890. 

To His Excellency Minister of Foreign Affairs, 

Honolulu. 

Sir: — In regard to the proposed extension of Treaty re- 
lations between Hawaii and the United States, nothing has 
been done beyond an informal conversation with Mr. Blaine 
in which he again, in general terms, .expressed his opinion 
that our propositions as published were fair as a final ad- 
justment of the relations which should subsist between the 
two countries. I said that if we ever came to serious nego- 
tiations, I might want to modify the article regarding our 
pledge not to negotiate treaties without the knowledge of 
the United States, and limit it to treaties affecting our re- 
flations with the United States. Mr. Blaine said, he would 
not object to that as far as he was concerned, he said he 
had no desire to disturb in any way our relations with 
other countries, but only to render more permanent exist- 
ing relations between the United States and Hawaii, and to 
aid in maintaining Hawaiian Independence. 

I spoke to the Secretary in regard to the Tariff on sugar, 
pointing out that if the duty was to be wholly taken off, it 
would materially lessen our advantages under the Treaty, 
he cotild not say what Congress would do, but thought that 
was a contingency not likely to occur, though the duty 
might be reduced. 

I asked Mr. Blaine when he would be willing to consider 
seriously our propositions and to confer regarding them, and 
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he said that he had some other matters now pending which 
would occupy his time till the end of March, and about 
that time, if we desired to present them formally, he thought 
he could be ready to give them careful consideration, and 
hoped that we would arrive at some advantageous conclusions. 
If we are to do anything about the matter, I think, we 
should be ready about that time or we shall be too late for 
this session of Congress. 

I have, etc. 
[Signed] H. A. P. Carter. 



[copy] 

Hawaiian Legation, Washington, D. C. 

March 26, 1890. 
To His Excellency Minister of Foreign Affairs, 

Honolulu. 

Sir: — I called on Mr. Blaine this morning, and told him 
that no pow r ers had reached me regarding the Treaty pro- 
posals, and that I presumed that none would" be sent till 
after the meeting of the Legislature of Hawaii, and that 
some opposition existed at Honolulu regarding the proposi- 
tions. 

Mr. Blaine said that he did not wish it understood that 
the United States Government were urging them at all, 
that he had regarded them as beneficial to Hawaii and de- 
sirable to her, and that the only reason for negotiation at 
this time was in ord-er to place them before the Senate in 
good time before the close of the Session, but that if we were 
not ready or did not want to take any further action in re- 
gard to the matter, we could let it go. He was in favor of 
perfect free trade between "the two countries, and supposed 
that the guarantee of our independence would set at rest 
any doubts in regard to the attitude of the United States 
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towards the Hawaiian Government, and if we come to take 
that view, he thought action had better be taken during 
this Congress, but that perhaps we could not do anything 

before next fall. 

* * * 

I have, etc., 
[Signed] H. A. P. Carter. 



[copy] 

Telegram from His Excellency Hon, H. A. P. Carter, 
April 24, 1890. Received by this Department, May 2d. 

To Austin, Minister of Foreign Affairs, Honolulu. 

Care D. A. McKinley, Hawaiian Consul. 
"Shall respectfully point out that proposed Legislation 
will violate Treaty. Hope it may be prevented." 

H. A. P. Carter. 



Hawaiian Legation, Washington, D. C 
To His Excellency Minister of Foreign Affairs: — 

Sir:— I called on Secretary of State this morning, and 
left with him a paper to the following effect: 

•' The Hawaiian Minister called on the Secretary of State 
to point out that some proposed Legislation in Congress on 
the sugar tariff, would violate the equity of the treaties ex- 
isting between Hawaii and the United States, unless Ha- 
waiian sugars were admitted to share in the proposed boun- 
ties to be paid on American sugar/ 

" That the obvious intent of the treaties was to put Hawai- 
ian sugar upon the same footing as American grown sugar, 
and that the effect of the proposed Legislation would be to 
remand Hawaii to a position having no advantage over 
non-reciprocating nations." 
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Mr. Blaine at first demurred to my leaving anything in 
the form of a demurrer with him, assuring me that he did 
not think that any such proposition regarding the sugar 
tariff would become law, but I told him that while I would 
not proceed to the length of a protest against a near legisla- 
tive proposition, I did deem it a duty to put on record a 
paper which would show that there was no silent acquies- 
cence on my part. 

In accordance with this action on my part, 1 have sent a 
telegram to Your Excellency in care of Consul McKinley 
informing you that I had taken such action which telegram 
I am in hopes will reach the steamer sailing May 3rd. 

I told Mr. Blaine that pending the consideration of such 
legislation, we of course could not make any propositions 
looking to the extension of the existing treaties. 

I have, etc. 
[Signed] H. A. P. Carter, 



Hawaiian Legation, Washington, D. C. 

May 16, 1889. 

To His Excellency Minister of Foreign Affairs: — 

S IR: * * * I send herewith a copy of the Tariff 

Bill now pending in the House of Representatives, and have 
marked certain passages which will be of interest to our 
subjects and residents; on page 97 you will notice a Section 
providing that the Act shall not impair any existing rights 
under any Treaty. 

I took especial pains to see that this Section was not 
omitted so that whatever equitable rights we had should 
not be impaired. Treaties do not in this country, as with 
us, prevail over any legislation inconsistent with their pro- 
visions. 

Here, they are of no greater force than an Act of Con- 
gress, and the latest Act prevails, it was therefore of impor- 
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tance to us that this clause should be in each tariff Act 
passed by the Congress, and I have taken great pains to see 
that it was not omitted. 

In the Congressional Record sent you, dated May lltti, 
page 4,629, you will see the speech of Mr. Gear, dealing 
with our Treaty in its relations to thb Tariff, Mr. Gear does 
not desire the abrogation of the Treaty, but proposes by 
legislation to abrogate all the advantages of Hawaii while 
retaining those of the United States. 

I have, etc. 
[Signed] H. A. P. Carter, 



Washington D. C, 

May 16, 1890. 
To the Minister of Foreign Affairs: — 

"You may be certain that I shall make every effort to 
avert the injustice to Hawaii, which would be involved in 
the proposed legislation on sugar tariff. I think we shall 
have effctual advocacy in the Senate." 

[Signed] H. A. P. Carter. 
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